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Continental Adventures. A Novel in 3 vols. 
London, 1826. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
A youna and accomplished lady, travelling on 
the Continent, within a few years after the 
late war, in the company of a married friend 
and her husband, takes the opportunity to 
record her adventures and remarks. The dra- 
matis persone are fictitious, and the thread of 
the story invented: ex. gr. a most impassioned 
jove scene in. the charnel house of Mount St. 
Bernard; but most of the circumstances are 
yeal—the descriptions true to fact—and the 
observations such .as occurred to the mind 
of an. acute and. bond fide tourist. Such is 
the character of this publication; and of 
the,talents of the writer, we need hardly 
express 4 more favourable opinion, than that, 
in spite of the veil of mystery thrown over 
the narrafive, we are convinced of its being the 
work of the popular:-author of Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century. There is much origin- 
ality,a great deal of pleasantry, some smart 
writing, and a fair proportion of information. 
With some inelegancies and imperfections, the 
‘style is lively and piquant; the matter is suffi- 
clently varied and attractive ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the appearance of considerable effort, there 
® er pp ca of great labour. In short, 
"C tal Adventures: seem to be the per- 
formance of a clever woman—and clever women 
are always extremely agreeable travelling com- 
panions, 

Having said so much, we shall put ourselves 
en route ; but as the way is long, we hope we 
may be excused if: we only at interesting 
parts, and from these nplify the nature of 
the whole journey. Pass we from England to 
France—through France, too, giving a single 
touch of that country from a passageéboat ex- 
cursion down the Rhone to Avignon, from 
Lyons— 

“As Lyons (says the fair traveller,) had no 
charms—and the carriage, as yet, no. wheels 
—Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland were easily per- 

to go down the Rhone to Avignon, in 

| order to visit Vaucluse—and agreed to go in 
) the Coche d’Eau—(our passage in the last 
having proved so pleasant)—but sorely did we 
; Mpent ourselves of this undertaking., Multi- 
firious were our disasters by the way, for we 

, Were stuck fast in the rapid and shallow waters 
| of the Rhone times innumerable—stopped by 
_ adverse blasts —stayed by perverse pilots —be- 
wildered in thick fogs—starved with;hunger 
~—benumbed with cold—broiled with heat — 
drenched with rain—and debarked and’ re- 
» embarked so often, that we finally lost our food, 


sleep, time, and patience—and still we seemed 
»} t@ advance no farther upon this intolerable 


river. Every thing proved a bar to the pro- 
gress of the unwieldy machine in which, in an 
evil hour, we had embarked. It had t# be an- 
chored till a gust of wind abated—it could not 
move an inch when a partial river fog encom- 
passed it—it had to be run aground to avoid 
the rapids—it had to be dragged, by main {irce, 


through the shoals—it had always either too 
little or too much wind or water to get forward 
—it had to wait for stray passengers—it had to 
send for fresh pilots—it had to take in or give 
out packages—it had always some new cause 
for delay—and, after an endurance of fifteen 
hours of this tedious operation, still we were 
stuck fast, helplessly, in the middle of the 
stream, without any prospect of advancing upon 
our voyage. Added to this, though the sun in 
the middle of the day had been intensely hot, 
the evening, like the morning, was piercingly 
cold anddamp. A storm of rain came on, which 
drove us to the crowded cabin, and its intoler- 
able smells drove us back from its shelter, to 
be drenched on the deck. Finally, night was 
closing around us—we had got no dinner, and 
had breakfasted at five o’clock—when we stuck 
fast irrecoverably in a deep soft channel, out of 
sight of any human habitation, —and there the 
padron, or master of the boat, declared we must 
stick till morning. The sceme,of confusion and 
dismay which now ensued, only have been 
equalled in a ship founderinggat gea. The cries 
and lamentations of the sithe oaths and 
execrations of the men, the whpilings of the 
children, the volley of abuse fram the padron 
to the pilot, and the pilot to the padron, the 
loud rushing of the water past sides of the 
vessel, the shouts of the boatmen joined to the 
clamours of the people on shore, formed a com- 
bination of sounds of such dire flistress, that 
one.would really have supposed we were in the 
last extremity, instead of merely being stuck 
in the mud of a shallow river, where there was 
scarcely water enough to drown a cat. At last, 
like shipwrecked mariners, a boat was procured 
for our rescue—and to see the struggle and agi- 
tation with which the terrified passengers tum- 
bled into it, was truly ludicrous. One great 
stout man, six feet high, who had stood. by me 
quaking with fear, and uttering unconscious 
ejaculations, in his hurry to get in, nearly 
knocked me down, and completely maimed my 
foot by setting his whole weight upon it, with- 
out stopping to heed my complaints. A woman 
left. her child asleep behind her, and when we 
had nearly gained the shore, she suddenly 
started up, and seizing poor Lord Lambercourt, 
who was next her, in a strict embrace, to his 
utter consternation,——exclaimed, ‘@ mon en- 
fant !? The boat was afterwards sent back for 
her ‘ enfant’—and a walk of nearly a mile in 
the dark brought us.to a miserable little village, 
in the only cabaret of which we all took refuge 
for the night., The kitchen was the only place 
it afforded to sit down in, and, a sort of large 
cock-loft the only place to sleep in—the said 
cock-loft. being furnished with divers most un- 
inviting-looking . beds —usually tenanted by 
Rouliéres. The bed of the old_Aubergistes, 
which stood in a.closet, they resigned in favour 
of Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland. I refused to 
accept the offered half of it with her, declaring, 





‘fortable repose. As for poor Lord 


with truth, that I much preferred a little clean 
straw, which was spread for me in a place with 
a brick floor, on which I enjoyed a very com- 
Lumber- 


court, he slept or. one of the uncurtained beds 
in the cock-loft; on,another reposed a young 
French lady close to him; so close, that he de- 
clared he could have shaken hands with her ; 
and the gentleman’s discomposure at this envi- 
able proximity was not more amusing than the 
lady’s indifference to it. A promiscuous as- 
semblage of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
occupied the other beds. These Frenchwomen 
were not in the least discomposed by sleeping 
in the same room with so many men, nor 
thought it at all disagreeable nor indecorous.— 
The. old Aubergiste dressed us an excellent 
supper, the whole process of which we witness- 
ed. Des cétellettes—bouilli—pommes de terre 
frites—a poulet, a gigot of mutton, roasted—and 
some boiled fish—formed our repast—followed 
by a dessert: of cheese, pears, grapes, and. nuts. 

“ So ended the first day of our voyage ; and 
fearful was the account of the ‘ naufrage’ 
which some of our companions related. 

*“* The inhabitants of the South of France 
seem to be a.much graver and less mercurial 
race than in the north. Although there were 
not less than two hundred people on board this 
unwieldy~ machine, there was no sound of 
laughter or merriment, no noisy chattering, 
such as you would expect among such a multi- 
tude of idle Frenchmen. Nine-tenths of the 
men were®smoking—all looked dull—and the 
whole party seemed more like a set of phleg- 
matic Flemings than volatile Frenchmen. . With 
such companions, you may suppose our voyage 
was not peculiarly amusing ; however, in the 
curious medley on board this Céche d’Eau, 
there were a few with whom we could hold 
conversation—amongst the rest, a young French. 
man of most sentimental temperament, who 
professed himself an enthusiastic admirer of the 
beauties of nature, and while we were admiring 
the bold outline of the towering Alps, after 
evidently creusant la téte for the highest com- 
pliment he could pay them, he d with 
great energy, they were ‘ bien gentil !’ air epi- 
thet which he had just before applied, svith 
somewhat more propriety, to my bonnet. . An- 
other, on hearing we were going to Vaucluse, 
emphatically assured us that it was indeed well 
worth while. .‘ Je vous conseille,’ he said, ‘ d’y 
aller—il vaut bien la peine—pour manger les 
ecrevisses et les truites de la Sorgue !’—as- 
suredly we should never have thought of this 
all-sufficient recompense. At the same time, I 
suspect, there are some among our own.country- 
men, as well as this French acquaintance of 
ours, who would feel more attraction in ‘ les 
ecrevisses et les truites,’ than in poetry and 
Petrarch. A smart little French girl of sixteen, 
returning with her father and mother, . after 
finishing her education at a Paris Pension, to 
her home in Provence, chattered away to me, 
I made many inquiries into the nature and 
extent of her’ studies,. and found she had stu- 
died—orthography, (upon this she laid 
stress),—and geography, (of which she had cer- 
tainly a most original, but somewhat confused 
notion.)—That she had, moreover, acquired a 
smattering of grammar—a considerable experi- 
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encé of dancing—u very little music—a good 
deal of embroidery—and a most complete cri- 
tical and ardent taste for dress—and in this 
last accomplishment her whole soul and mind, 
thoughts and observation, seemed absorbed.— 
* But what did you read at school—what books ?’ 
—* Oh, pour les livres !’—she read her lessons 
and school books.—‘ Mais, par exemple—I in- 
quired what they were about ?—were they his- 
tory ??—* Ah, l’histoire ! mon Dieu—oui.’—She 
declared she had read three gros volumes of 
history nearly all through !—‘ And what his- 
tory ??—* What history? she did not exactly 
know !’--‘ But what was it about?’ It was 
about some kings and battles—but what kings 
and what battles, she really could not say.— 
* Did she happen to remember the author ?’ 
* No—she was not sure that it had any author 
—did not think it had.’ But she said, with 
great simplicity, that she had all the books that 
she had learnt locked up in her trunk, and she 
would go and fetch them for me to look at. 
—Not wishing to penetrate further into the 
learned stores of a young Tady who carried all 
her knowledge about with her in her trunk, 
we abandoned our learned discussion, and talked 
of caps and quadrilles; but our learned discus- 
sion on these subjects was speedily interrupted 
by being again stranded ; and all patience aban- 
doning us, we abandoned the Céche d’Eau.” 

Among the Alps, our fair author assembles 
a queer comic group, who do not, we think, 
assimilate very happily with the scene; nor do 
we much admire the humours of Cockneys and 
broad Scotchmen here introduced. The follow- 
ing sample may be given of the manner in 
which the characters are treated — 

** Colonel Cleveland and I took a walk to 
visit the lower glacier of Grindelwald, opposite 
the inn windows, attended by a guide. We 
found the way longer and more fatiguing than 
we had expected, but were amply fpaid both 
by the grandeur of the towering icy pyramids 
of the glacier itself, and by the varied and 
sublime views of the surrounding mountains, 
which we enjoyed in scrambling up the rugged 
and slippery path by the glacier’s side. We 
were amusing ourselves as we pursued our 
way, with ring wild strawberries with 
one hand, and touching the ice with the other, 
when we heard, far above us, a vehement dis- 
cord of voices in French and German, the one 
uttering the plaintive sound of lamentation— 
the other of hoarse angry menace. Concluding 
that some unlucky traveller was about to be 
murdered alone upon the ice, the innumerable 
and unfathomable fissures of which would cer- 
tainly afford a fine opportunity of concealing 
the body, Colonel Cleveland hastened forwards 
as fast as possible, accompanied by our guide, 
and in a short time encountered a tall athletic 
Swiss mountaineer, hurrying down, with a gilt 
morocco pocket-book in his hand. Considerably 
higher up the glacier, we descried the slender 
fi of a young man, sitting upon the ice, 
wringing his hands, and uttering cries of dis. 
tress. Concluding that he had been robbed and 
abandoned by his guide, who was hurrying off 
20 fast with the booty, Colonel Cleveland no 
sooner came within arms’ length of the ruffian, 
as he called him, than he seized him by the 
collar, exclaiming, in English—‘ You rascal ! 
do you think to escape after robbing that poor 
fellow, and leaving him to perish?’ The un- 
hicky countryman, thus taken by surprise and 
throttled, at length extricated himself 
olonal C} 
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tioning the supposed delinquent, he declared, 
that. so far from abandoning the little French- 
man who was crying above, he could not get 
him to move a step either up or down—that he 
was so overcome with terror at the sight of the 
yawning chasms and fissures in the ice on every 
side of him, that he durst neither go backwards 
nor forwards-—and that he had sat down where 
we saw him, declaring that there he would stay 
and die. The guide said he had remonstrated, 
nay even threatened him, in vain; and had at 
last left him, in order to get help to carry him 
away by force. As to the pocket-book, he was 
obliged to take it to pacify the little French. 
man, who had written his last will and testa- 
ment upon a blank leaf of it with his pencil. 
At this explanation, and at the sight of the 
Frenchman, who still sat wringing his hands 
with the most helpless gesticulations of despair 
—I thought Colonel Cleveland would have ex- 
pired with laughter ;—it was some time before 
he could move at all; at last, perfectly ex- 
hausted with his fits of mirth, he scrambled up 
till he got within hail of the forlorn French- 
man. But in vain he exhorted him, in his best 
French‘ T'o pluck up a little spirit—to come 
down like a man.’ ‘ No, no,’ the little French- 
man cried—‘ he could not move—he durst not 
move one step. There he would stay—there 
he would sit and die of cold and hunger.’ * You 
great oaf!’ exclaimed Colonel Cleveland, still 
scarcely able to speak for laughing—‘ had not 
you better break your neck at once, like a man 
—than sit there crying like a fool—to starve 
by inches? But there is no danger whatever. 
Are you not ashamed of sitting there like a 
coward, when you see this young lady walk- 
ing on without giving any body any trouble ? 
Come, come, take heart, man! Take hold of 
one of the guides with each hand, and step on 
between. them.’ .. After-much solicitation, the 
guides did actually get him upon his legs—but 
struck with new terror at the deeper view this 
gave him down into the cavities of the ive, he 
plumped down again, bewailing himself more 
bitterly than ever. Colonel Cleveland now 
called to the guides to tuck him up and carry 
him off by force, which they accordingly did ; 
the one taking his heels, and the other his 
head. ‘ And now if you’re not quiet, friend, 
you will break your neck in good earnest,’ ex- 
claimed Colonel Cleveland. But the French. 
man, stiffened and ghastly with horror, never 
moved limb nor feature, and was carried safe 
down the glacier, like a bale of goods. When 
he was set upon his legs, and the guide had 
returned to us, we proceeded a little higher up 
to the point of our destination, the same to 
which the unlucky Parisian had been bound; 
and we were recompensed for our labours by 
the grand view it commands over the valley of 
ice of the glacier, and the towering heights of 
the Shreckhorn. Great must have been his 
mortification to have seen me, from the bottom 
of the glacier, prosperously proceed over the 
very ice on which he had sat himself down in 
despair. He waited our descent; and when we 
rejoined him, the contortions which despair 
had produced upon his physiognomy having 
subsided, I recognised our old acquaintance of 
the Céche d’Eau, on the Rhone, M. Berger, 

the same whom we had surnamed the discon- 

solate shepherd, who was travelling expressly 

to cure himself of his love—and who, when he 

first saw the distant Alps, pronounced them to 

be ‘ bien-gentil!’” 

Of the Righi we are told— 
“ After dinner, while waiting for horses, we 
amused ourselves with sailing upon the pretty 
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and walked to the chapel of. William Tel, 
built on the spot where he killed the tyrant 
Gessler. From the hill on the right, there js , 
most beautiful view of the two lakes of Lucerne 
and Zug, which here are separated only by a 
narrow ridge of land, and to the left of by 
the woody and verdant mountain of the Riph; 
Exactly opposite to us, rising from the lake of 
Lucerne, .we were struck with admiration of 
Mount Pilate, or Pontius Pilate, according t 
to our boatmen, who stoutly maintained tha 
Pontius Pilate himself did actually, in a fit of 
remorse, drown himself in a bottomless lake oy, 
the top of this mountain—(how he came there 
they could not say)—to which he thus bequeath. 
ed his name. Thislake, they told us, is called 
the Infernal Gulf, or the Sea of Hell; anj 
when all else is calm and peaceful, its black 
basin is for ever agitated by midnight storms, 
and haunted by fiery dragons and howli 

mountain spirits—and by the spectre of Pontius 
Pilate himself; all of whom dance around its 
baleful brink, and descend, wrapped in whirl. 
winds, and armed with avenging thunderbolts, 
to desolate the surrounding country. The 
wrath of these demons is said to be kindled 

with fiercer fury whenever the foot of a stran. 

ger has intruded on the mysterious scene of 
their infernal orgies. Indeed, this fact is so 

well known, aud so perfectly incontestible, that 

the council of Lucerne enacted a law to forbid 

all persons to provoke the spirits by going near 

them, and actually imprisoned those who trans. 

gressed it. It is only of late years that people 

have been allowed to go to hell this way. But 
endless are the legends which the fond credu. 
lity of the Swiss peasants relate of this fabled 
mountain. It would seem that some tradition, 
each more marvellous than the rest, is attached 
to all its seven peaks. There is an echo—more 
sweet amd wonderful than ever greeted the 
listening ear of the lonély ‘poet—which will 
answer only to the voices of those it loves: 
the veice of the stranger, or of the evil doer, 
speaks to it in vain—no answer is returned. 
But if the shepherd — whose evening strain it 
is used to hear —calls, the voices of a thousand 
mountain spirits, from the caves and rocks, 
seem to return the sound, ‘in notes by distance 
made more sweet.’ There is a deep and wind. 
ing cavern in the bowels of this mountain, 
which completely perforates it. Its mouth, at 
one side, yawns in a black and inaccessible 
rock, far above the approach of any human 
foot; but a marble statue, of colossal size and 
menacing attitude, is seen from the distant 
rocks, to guard this entrance. This myste- 
rious form is said to have struck with instanta- 
neous death a daring peasant, who, by causing 
himself to be let down by a rope from the 
precipice above, gained the mouth of the cavern, 
but never returned to tell the tale of what he 
had beheld. At the other side of the mountain 
is a cavity, called the Hole of the Moon, 
because it is wholly impervious to the sun, and 
the moon’s rays alone can penetrate it. From 
this issues an impetuous torrent of water, which 
turns to stone every thing that it touches; and 
an icy blast from its inmost recess freezes the 
souls of those who approach it. ‘The ascent to 
this hole is not effected without extreme diffi- 
culty and danger. The terrific entrance once 
gained, soon opens into spacious halls, of which 
wonders are told; but the progress of the 
adventurer is soon stopped by the closing rocks, 
which barely allow a passage for the petrifying 
stream. Inexhaustible, as yon may suppose, 
are the legends of wonder and of horror which 
are ittached to this mysterious cavern of the 










little lake of Zug. ‘We landed on its shores, 


enct.anted statue. Indeed, all that appertains 
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is mountain is enchanted. Even the petri- 
sof rama of the chamois and the black cocks, 
and the forms of fish, which are found impress- 
ed on the calcareous slate of this mountain, 
gre attributed by the peasantry to the effects of 
art magic, not to the wonders of nature; they 
suppose them to have been turned to stone by 
sorcery.” —A further notice next Saturday. 








Solitary Hours. By the Authoress of ** Ellen 
Fitzarthur.” W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
and T. Cadell, London. 1826. 

Ir is now some years since we paid a most 

cordial tribute of praise to the very touching 

and poetical tale of Ellen Fitzarthur : there 
was so much skill, so much sweetness in the 
conduct of the narrative, that our first feeling 
was disappointment on perceiving the present 
little volume contained but fugitive pieces ;—a 
very short perusal, and we began to think it 
somewhat ungrateful to quarrel with pearls 
because not set on aconnecting thread. The 
title is very appropriate: we can readily believe 
these poems to be the production of summer’s | 
leisure twilight; or winter’s long and lonely 
evening, made, nathless, cheerful by the com- 
pany of pleasant thoughts ; and if piety, tender. 
ness, kindly feelings to humanity, and sensi- 
bility to the loveliness of nature, make poetical 
merit, then we may safely recommend these 

Solitary Hours. We have but one word of 

animadversion : why should any of the passages 

degenerate into the affected simplicity which 
mars so much of Wordsworth’s excellence ? 
why set up a mark for the scorner ? The two 
following poems are graceful specimens of the 
author’s style, or, we should rather say, feel- 
ings — 

«* Sunday Evening. 
« T sat last Sunday evening, 
From sunset even till night, 


At the open casement, watching 
The day’s departing light. 


Such hours to me are holy, 
Holier than tongue can tell; 

They fall on my heart like dew 
On the parched heather-bell. 


The Sun had shone bright all day— 
His setting was brighter still ; 

But there sprang up a lovely air 
As he dropt down the western hill. 


The fields and lanes were swarming 
With holiday folks in their best, 
Released from their six days’ cares 
By the seventh day’s peace and rest. 


| heard the light-hearted laugh, 
The trampling of many feet— 
I saw them go merrily by, . 
And to me the sight was sweet. 


There's a sacred soothing sweetness, 
A pervading spirit of bliss, 
Peculiar from all other times, 
In a Sabbath eve like this. 


Methinks, though I know not the day, 
Nor beheld those glad faces, yet all 
Would tell me that Nature was keeping 

Some solemn festival. 


The steer and the steed in their pastures, 
Lie down with a look of peace, 

As if they knew ’twas commanded 
That this day their labours should cease. 


The lark’s vesper song is more thrilling, 
As he mounts to bid Heaven good night ; 
The brook sings a quieter tune— 
The sun sets in lovelier light— 


The grass, the green leaves, and the flowers, 
Are tinged with more exquisite hues, 

More odorous incense from out them 
Steams up with the evening dews. 


So I sat last Sunday evening 
‘Musing on all these things, 
With that quiet gladness of spirit 
No thought of this world brings— 
I watch’d the departing glory, 
Till its last red streak grew pale, 
And Earth and Heaven were woven 





In Twilight's dusky veil. 
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Then the lark di 
By her nest on the de 
And the stir of human life 

Died away to a distant sound— 


All sounds died away—the light laugh— 
The far footstep—the m call— 

To such stillness, the pulse of one’s heart 
Might have echoed a rose-leaf’s fall— 


And, by little and little, the darkness 
Waved wider its sable wie 

Till the nearest objects and largest 
Became shapeless confused things— 


And, at last, all was dark—then I felt 
A cold sadness steal over my heart, 

And I said to myself, ‘ Such is life! 
So its hopes and its pleasures depart ! 


* And when night comes—the dark night of age, 
What remaineth beneath the sun 

Of all that was lovely and loved ? 
Of all we have learnt and done? 


* When the eye waxeth dim, and the ear 
To sweet music grows dull and cold, 

And the fancy burns low, and the heart— 
O Heavens! can the heart grow old ? 


* Then what remaineth of life 
But the lees, with bitterness fraught ? 
What then ?)——But | check’d as it rose, 
And rebuked that weak, wicked thought. 


And I lifted mine eyes up, and, lo! 
An answer was written on high 

By the finger of God himself, 
In the depths of the dark-blue sky. 


There appear’d a sign in the east— 
A bright, beautiful, fixed star! 

And I look’d on its steady light 
Till the evil thoughts fled afar— 


And the lesser lights of, Heaven 
Shone out with their pale soft rays, 

Like the calm, unearthly comforts 
Of a good man’s latter days. 


t down to his mate 
ground; 


And there came up a sweet perfume 
From the unseen flowers below, 

Like the savour of virtuous deeds, 
Of deeds done long ago; 


Like the mem'ry of well-spent time— 
Of things that were holy and dear— 
Of friends, ‘ departed this life 
In the Lord’s faith and fear.’ 


So the burden of darkness was taken 
From my soul, and my heart felt light; 
And I laid me down to slumber 
With peaceful thoughts that night.” 


«« The Mariner's Hymn. 
«* Launch thy bark, Mariner ! 


Christian ! God speed thee— 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee— 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come— 
Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian ! steer home! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee— 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there !— 
Hold the helm fast !— 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


* What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ?}— 

* Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right !” 

Be wakeful—be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast ? 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandise— 
Heave out thy gold; 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights— 

Hurra ! the harbour’s near— 
Lo! the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land— 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian ! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home !” 


Most of the poems having been pnblished be- 
fore, we are unwilling to gather too much from 
the fair garden now before us; but we would 


Bridge,” “* My Garden,” and ‘* My Evening ;” 
though we think we might safely leave the 
whole to the reader’s taste. 








Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Character. Tlustrated by twenty 
coloured Plates. 8vo. pp. 364. London, 1826. 
G. B. Whittaker. 

WE should have been much sooner attracted 
by the vivacity and talent displayed in this 
work, had we not been deterred from its pe- 
tusal by finding what purposed to be genuine 
sketches of life, illustrated by blue and red 
caricatures; and after all, there is more of 
amusement than of information in this volume, 
Still these sketches are evidently drawn by an 
eye-witness, and, we must say, a lively and 
entertaining one. But the best review of him 
will be to collect a few of his anecdotes. 

“ A gallego [a water-carrier] was sent for by 
a tidalgo, who, aware of his fidelity, unbur- 
dened his mind to him, by saying that a 
certain individual was obnoxious to him. The 
good-natured gallego understood the hint; the 
| price agreed upon was a moidore; and Senhor 
| Mendez declared that his excellency’s enemy 
{should not witness the setting of the sun. 
The fidalgo rose from his seat, embraced his 
Gallacian friend with rapture, and insisted on 
his partaking of some ‘ vacca com arros,” on 
which he was just dining. Mendez recoiled 
with horror at the proposition, and exclaimed, 
* Your excellency little knows my principles, if 
you conceive me capable of eating beef on a 
Friday !’” 

“ One more instance may not perhaps be 
thought too much (out of a thousand I could 
cite), to shew the zeal and usefulness of gal. 
legos, whatever be their allotted task. An 
individual, who had amassed a good fortune in 
the Goa and Mozambique trade, was living iu 
the capital with a mulatto woman; but her 
charms ceasing to have their wonted influence 
over his heart, he paid his addresses to « 
young lady in that quarter of Lisbon called 
the Magdalena. Every arrangement was made 
‘for his marriage with the new object of his 
affections, and the day was even appointed ; 
but on the eve of it, the mulatto, actuated by 
the strongest jealousy, hired a gallego, who, 
for a reward of five moidores, agreed to set 
fire to the young bride’s house, which he 
effected very cleverly. But the circumstance 
which most astonished the neighbours, was, 
that the families occupying the first and se- 
cond floors had full time to save themselves, 
and even made every effort to awaken their 
fellow-lodgers above stairs, but without effect : 
whence it was naturally inferred that the good 
gallego, from motives of pure humanity, and 
to spare the mother, daughter, and maid-ser- 
vant the pains of burning, had begun his work 
by cutting all their throats. This man died 
also in an hospital; but obtained absolution— 
having proved that he had applied one moidore 
of the money thus earned in causing masses to 
be said for the souls of his victims !” 

‘“* A nun of Sta. Clara, whose conduct made 
every one regard her as a saint, (for, instead 
of one confessor from the adjoining monastery, 
she had three or four) died to all appearance, 
or rather it was given out she had died. She 
was laid out, as is the custom, in the middle of 
the church; and the people were more than 
ever convinced of her sanctity, as her body 
shewed no symptonis of seeing corruption. 
Wo marks of decomposition manifested them- 
selves; and thousands, of course, crowded from 





point attention particularly to *‘ The Broken 


all parts of the country to witness the miracle. 
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Hundreds of cripples and invalids came to 
touch her garments, and fancied themselves 
cured ; while others, paid by the priests, pre- 
tended to be stone blind and to recover their 
sight on merely touching her habit. In short, 
the concourse of pilgrims was so great, that the 
infantry in garrison at Evora were obliged to 
furnish a guard to the church door to preserve 
order, But for this precaution, it is probable 
that the new saint would soon have been 
stripped of her clothes, owing to the anxiety 
of every one to get a scrap of something be- 
longing to her, by way of a relic to guard 
against witchcraft, agues, fevers, &c.—On the 
night of the third day, the sentry, on hearing 
some whispering in the church, the door of 
which was locked and bolted, had the curiosity 
to look through the keyhole, and to his utter 
surprise saw the saint sitting up supported by 
a friar, whilst two or three others were bring- 
ing and administering to her both eatables and 
drink. On recovering from the surprise occa- 
sioned by the unusual spectacle of a dead saint 
cramming with all the avidity of a living one, 
the soldier whispered the discovery to his en- 
sign, who also convinced himself by ocular de- 
monstration of that which he otherwise would 
have disbelieved. These two men moreover 
heard her exclaim in a doleful whisper, ‘ Do, 
for pity’s sake, terminate this farce, or I shall 
die of fatigue, for I feel I can no longer stand 
it.” The fact of the matter was, that the un- 
happy nun had been confessing too much to 
the purpose with these holy miscreants, who, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience and danger 
which were attendant on. their rendezvous 


with her when in different establishments, 
had agreed to make a dead saint of her and 
bury her, to.all appearances, in their vaults ; 
whereas, in reality she world 


some remote corner or hidden part of their 
monastery to satiate their lust. By this ar- 
rangement two great objects would be gained ; 
the gratification (without restraint) of their 
uppetites, and the great honour which would 
accrue to both the monastery and convent by 
the production of a saint.—The scheme was 
well laid ; and, thanks to the stupid ignorance 
and superstition of the rabble, had so far been 
attended with success. But a young officer 
was an unsafe person to get into the secret ; 
and the natural propensity of soldiers to dis- 
believe miracles, led those who were on guard 
to talk loudly of what they had seen. The 
publication of the story was near being fatal to 
the young officer; and a less determined cha- 
racter would have been tempted to repent of 
interfering in the fabrication of a saint: for he 
was immediately placed in confinement for 
daring to calumniate such godly persons.—The 
sentry was so terrified with menaces of Autos 
da fé, sanbenitos covered with devils and 
flames, slow fires of brimstone preceded by 
racks, tortures, boiling pitch and lead, and ail 
the matériel in the inquisitorial arsenal, that 
he absolutely recanted, and moreover swore 
that the-devil, having taken umbrage at the 
great piety of those holy’men, had tempted 
him to tell such ‘blasphemous falsehoods,— 
Their attempt to carry the same point with 
the young ensign was not so successful. He 
agreed to appear in public, and seemed ready 
to subscribe to all their wishes ; but how great 

was their astonishment and dismay, when, in- 
stead of an apology, he insisted with vehe- 

mence on exposing to the public how much 

they had been led. Instead of tearing to 

pieces this obstinate blasphemer, the public 


have live-in’ 


twice before they proceed to commit violence 
on the younger son of a fidalgo; so that it 
only remained with the friars to repent heartily 
of their want of policy, in not having wrested 
from him by violence in private the recanta- 
tion which it was so necessary that he should 
make for their justification. But'it was now 
too late; and one of the monks, perceiving an 
appearance of momentary indecision upon the 
countenances of the spectators, and feeling 
that it was a desperate concern, was observed 
to slink away towards the door, and disappear. 
This created a universal murmur, upon which 
the intrepid youth, whom neither the menaced 
artillery of the Holy Office, nor the teeth and 
nails of a congregation of fanatics, had been 
able to intimidate, roared out more: lustily 
than ever for a red-hot brick-bat, which being 
brought, he applied it to the poor girl’s feet, 
and resuscitated her,—thus unmasking the 
whole villainy of the plot.” 

‘¢ Nothing can plead as an excuse for the 
brutal cruelty of the common people of Lisbon, 
as they in particular had neither lost property 
nor experienced the least ill treatment from 
the French. They would, nevertheless, fall 
upon the unarmed soldiers unawares; and, 
dragging them into the corriders, each satiated 
his or her vengeance by covering their unre- 
sisting victims with stabs. I observed on one 
occasion a French dragoon walking by himself 
in the Rocio: the storm was already beginning 
to gather round him; men in capotes were 
seen winking at one another, and forming by 
degrees a cordon about him; and a gallego 
was then deputed to draw him into conversa- 
tion. His attention being thus diverted, the 
valentoés (valiant men) wete enabled to close 
in upon their victim unperceived. One, from 
behind, struck*him almest-to-the ground with 
a cudgel, whilst another, on his turning round 
to defend himself, stabbed him with a ferro de 
gaiola (bird-cage awl) in the back. In short, 
in the space of a few minutes this good-looking 
young soldier was reduced to a shapeless mass, 
and dragged, with a rope tied to his leg, through 
the streets, until literally devoured by the dogs. 

“IT must cite another instance of brutality, 
which is still more revolting from its being 
perpetrated by a female. Many British officers 
will recollect the circumstance ; for many wit- 
nessed it on the quay of Sodré; and, but for 
their manly and humane interference, the 
number of atrocities committed would have 
been considerably greater. The French em- 
barked the main body of their troops, leaving 
the sick and wounded to follow them with a 
very feeble escort. At the moment of which I 
speak, some of these poor wretches were lying 
upon the quay, waiting for their turn to be 
transported into the boats. One particularly 
amongst them was in a situation calculated to 
excite pity, having been wounded in the ab. 
domen. He, howevet, seems to have provoked 
quite a different feeling in the mind of the 
inhuman monster above alluded to; for she no 
sooner perceived his helpless condition, than 
she stamped her foot upon him with such 
brutal violence that his intestines gushed out, 
exclaiming at the same time, ‘ morra, cio de 
Francez !’ die, you French dog! There is some 
satisfaction in adding that, agonised as he was, 
the victim seized a cutlass that lay near him, 
and inflicted a wound across her legs, of which 
she was likely to feel the effects all her life.” 

‘** The Portuguese faculty recommended 
bathing for all kinds of disorders or com- 
plaints; and it is well perhaps that they do so; 





pitied what they considered his hallucination : | for were this not the case, nine tenths of the . 
besides, people in Portugal are apt to look! females of Portugal would never have experi-| passes in front of them, After making the 





enced an ablution since their baptismal one :_ 
not even a single washing of their faces in the 
morning with a towel; which latter operation 
they usually perform with no greater rigour 
than merely by moistening the tip of a hand. 
kerchief or towel in their mouths and rubbing 
it over their forehead, eyebrows, and nose, | 
heard a gentleman of rank, who had been in 
England, and imbibed in some measure our 
habits of cleanliness, observe to his daughter, 
‘ My dear, have you washed your face to, 
day?” * Nad meo Pai, my face is not dirty, I 
believe; therefore what need is there that [ 
should wash it ?? ” 

The procession of the Corpo de Deos.—This 
procession, ‘¢ which happens usually about mid. 
summer, causes a great sensation for two 
months at least previous to the appointed day, 
Windows are hired before hand at an extra. 
vagant price, and persons of respectability, re. 
siding in the Rocio or in Gold or Silver Street, 
cannot shew a greater mark of attention and 
favour to their friends, than by inviting them 
to a place in their balconies. All the latter, as 
well as the windows of all the streets through 
which the procession is to pass, are hung with 
crimson tapestry and gold fringe, giving to the 
houses the most splendid appearance. The 
streets are also deeply strewed with sand, as it 
is usual for his majesty and the royal princes 
to walk with the procession as pall-bearers to 
our Lord’s body.—The procession generally 
issues at about eleven o’clock in the morning 
from the church near the Inquisition in the 
Rocio. First of all are seen some very rich 
banners of different convents, followed by all 
the monks belonging to each of them; then 
comes the figure of St. George, on a real horse 
from the royal stables, led by the king’s ser- 
vants in full royal livery, and very much re. 
sembling the knave of clubs: ~ The saint’s 
dress is very like that in which Francis I. of 
France is usually represented ; and his velvet 
hat, adorned with white ostrich feathers, is 
studded all over with diamonds of a prodigious 
value. These are the property of the Duke de 
Cadaval, who lends them for the occasion, and 
who, I believe, does not find that they mul- 
tiply in number for having passed through the 
fingers of the monks.—Behind the saint comes 
his page, also richly dressed, and mounted on 
one of the royal stud; and he is followed again 
by the armour-bearer of the belliquous saint, 
dressed in complete armour of a more than 
common size; so that, to perform this cha- 
racter, the priests are obliged to employ the 
sturdiest gallego they can find. Then follow 
all the knights of the different orders, dressed 
in their robes, and walking in double file, with 
white staves in their hands. These are suc- 
ceeded by some led horses gorgedusly capa- 
risoned. * Then comes a band of music, such 
as was in use in St. George’s time, the principal 
instrument being a kettle-drum. The dresses 
of the. musicians, and the noise which they 
make, are alike ridiculous in the extreme. 
After these and a few more ecclesiastical per- 
sonages, is carried the pretended body of our 
Saviour, laid out on a bier, covered over with 
a very rich pall, and screened by a canopy, the 
poles of which are borne by the most distin- 
guished men of the state; his majesty walking 
by the side on the right, and the heir-apparent 
on the left, &c.—The rear, as in other pro- 
cessions, is brought up by a considerable de- 
tachment of troops, and one or more bands of 
music. The. whole of the Rocio square and 
the principal streets are lined with troops, 
who, as well as the people, kneel as the body 
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usual tour, the procession returns to the 
church from whence it set off, with the ex- 
ception of Saint George, who, being a brigadier 
in the service, goes (previous to returning to 
his quarters), accompanied by his page and 
armour-bearer, to the castle, for the purpose of 
receiving his year’s pay. His arrival there is 
announced by ¢he firing of a gun and letting off 
of a rocket. After completing his errand, he 
also returns to take his station in the church.” 

Modern fidalgos and their housekeeping.— 
« At the mention of such sounding numbers as 
fiftv or sixty domestics, an uninformed person 
might conjecture that the expense incurred in 
the maintenance of so numerous .a suite must 
be tremendous; but this is far from being the 
case. The major domo (mor domo) and moco 
da copa, together with one or two aias (female 
attendants), eat of what comes from the 
fidalgo’s table; which, by the by, has rarely 
any thing else on it but vacca com arros, or 
galinha com arros, followed by some olives 
and sweetmeats; in the melon season, this 
fruit being always the first dish on the table, 
cut up in slices. All the rest of the retinue 
have a ration served out to each by the moco 
da copa (butler), consisting of bread, rice, or 
feijées (dried kidney-beans), and a small mea- 
sure of olive oil. Few have any pecuniary 
stipend, with the exception of the footmen, 
who, having some sort of livery-jacket and 
pigtail, scramble up behind the carriage, and 
make faces at every one who looks surprised at 
the shabbiness of their equipment.” 

Neglected administration of justice.—‘* A 
gallego was observed at early dawn to place a 
box upon one of the quays (Caes da Forca), 
with the evident intention of precipitating it 
into the water; but, on perceiving that he was 
seen by some soldiers, who had risen early as 
well as himself, he abandoned his charge, and 
ranaway. The soldiers, imagining the box to 
contain contraband goods, eagerly opened it, 
and found, instead of what they expected, a 


—— . 
on his profession on a more extensive scale. {useful and entertaining predecessors, is very 
Some relation of the woman complained to the | judiciously devoted to countries which not only 
corregidor, and pointed out the hiding-place of | possess a permanent claim to our attention, but 
the ruffian. The colonel of a regiment of|are particularly interesting at the present 
cavalry in garrison at Elvas was requested to| period, in consequence of their coming into 
furnish a detachment for the purpose of se-| nearer collision with the British empire, and 
curing him, which was executed in a manner| having recently had much new light thrown 
highly creditable to the serjeant commanding|upon their history and situation. We allude 
the little party. The ruffian was seized whilst | to Birmah, Siam, and Assam; a few months 
sleeping in the ruin; his head resting on a| ago very partially known, but now explored by 
pig-skin full of wine, his carbine by his side, | our armed countrymen, and yielding extensive 
as well as his good knife, and a bag of dollars ;| provinces conquered and annexed to our 
and the gray mare was tied up in a corner of| eastern dominions. Respecting Assam and its 
the same enclosure. The party bound his|dependancies, Arracan, Ye, Tavoi, and the 
hands behind him, and drove him before them | Coast of Tennesserim, recently attached to our 
to the garrison, notwithstanding his tempting | immense Indian territories, this little volume 
offers to induce them to permit his escape;/contains all the information which newly- 
and with the scrupulous exactness which so| awakened curiosity requires to be gratified. 
strongly characterises the Portuguese soldier, |The past annals of Birmah, also, are well wor- 
they deposited every farthing of the money | thy of perusal; especially the account of Alom- 
thus found into the hands of the authorities. | praw (the Buonaparte of that country), who 
The fellow was, however, soon after liberated; | rescued it from its Peguan conquerors, and 
and the dragoon who related this fact to me,| finally seated himself upon an independant 
having belonged to the party, was in daily ap- | throne.—At page 31 there is a striking trait of 
prehension of reaping the reward of his zeal | oriental customs. 
and integrity from the revenge of the ruffian.”| ‘‘ In the year 1744,* Shembuan sent a for- 
‘I had ‘an opportunity of observing the|midable force against the Munnipoora Rajah 
dexterity with which negroes effect the work | and the Cassay Shaan, carrying his arms into 
of murder, whilst standing talking to a friend | the recesses of the distant hill districts of the 
near the residence of the pope’s nuncio. A|Brahmapootra. The rajah of Cachar consented 
carriage was drawn up at the door of the|to yield as tribute to the Birman monarch, 
house, and the coachman and lacquey were | besides a sum of money, a virgin of the royal 
lounging against the stone posts on either side| blood, and a tree with the roots bound in their 
of the door. A negro slave going along the| native clay; thereby indicating that both per- 
street passed betwixt the house and the car-|son and property were at the disposal‘ of his 
riage. So good an opportunity of mortifying aj sovereign pleasure. In the south of his domi- 
poor half-naked negro was too good to let slip, |nions, Shembuan repressed a most formidable 
and the coachman gave him a very severe cut|and dangerous rebellion of the Peguans, of 
with his whip over the bare shoulders, which | which he availed himself to bring to a mock 
raised a welt as thick as my finger. The poor | trial, and execute asa common criminal, Beinga 
creature writhed with pain, upon which the| Della, the aged monarch of Pegu; who had 
blow was repeated; and the footman then/|lingered for twenty years in captivity. It 
seized the whip, and amused himself in a si-| deserves notice, however, how precisely the 








milar manner.—I could not help expressing | fate of this unhappy sovereign corresponded to 


very pretty girl of about seventeen years of|my astonishment at the negro’s remaining 
age, with a rope round her neck, with which | there under such evident suffering, instead of 
she had evidently been strangled. Her legs | attempting to escape; and, but for the fear of 
were sawed off at the hips, and half sawn | popish vengeance, if I had dared take the part 
through the knees, for the greater facility of of a negro against domestics of the grand 
packing; and she was entirely naked, but | Lama’s representative, I should certainly have 
wrapped up in a clean sheet. I saw her re-| interfered. Blacky had, however, his reasons 
mains mnyself, and could not help admiring the | for thus appearing passive; he was watching 
beauty of her features, even changed as they | his moment; and having found it, a flash of 
were by the cruel manner of her death; and I | lightning is not more prompt than were his 


well remember, that her jet-black hair curled | 
naturally all over her head. A sham search 
was instituted after her diabolical murderers ; 
but which, like every thing’ else of the kind, 
came to nothing. But it was every where 
confidently asserted that the authors of the 
crime were well known—their names even 
were whispered—and that a bag of fifty moi- 
dores had been quite sufficient to choke up the 
fountain of justice.—Many soldiers have as- 
sured me, that the duty upon which they went 
with most reluctance was that of assisting the 
civil power. It happened almost invariably 
that they succeeded in securing the objects of 
their search; who, being soon bought off by 
their associates, became the most inveterate 
enemies of their captors, and sought every 
means of satiating their revenge upon them. 
A villain of this description infested for a long 
time the road between Elvas and Badajos, 
committing every kind of atrocity, and re. 
tiring for repose to the ruins of a dismantled 
windmill. The last crime which he committed 
was the murder of a poor widow of a farmer, 
who lived in a sequestered cottage, and whose 


movements. With his head crouched low, he 
butted at the coachman’s stomach, who, having 
the wali immediately behind him, was settled 
in the twinkling of an eye; then turning 
suddenly at the lacquey, the negro gave him, 
with tlie sole of his foot, a kick in the stomach 
with such force and dexterity, that he stretched 
him lifeless. Leaving both his victims, he 
then took to his heels with the swiftness of a 
deer, to our no small satisfaction at seeing 
such gratuitous and unprovoked brutality re- 
ceive its due reward.”’ 

So much for these travellers’ stories: many 
remain behind; some of which would, we 
think, have been as well omitted from the 
author’s pages, as they must be from ours: but 
the whole’volume is one of extraordinary en- 
tertainment ; and (as we believe credible,) a 
very curious picture of national manners. 
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the act of barbarity inflicted by Beinga Della 
himself on his vassal, the captive king of Bir- 
mah.” 

A few years later, a Chinese army of 50,000 
men invaded Birmah, but were so successfully 
opposed, that not one returned to tell the tale of 
their defeat. When Arracan, now ceded to 
England, was subdued by the Birmans, we are 
informed— 

“ The booty is said to have been consider.~ 
able; but on nothing was so high a value 
placed as on the original sitting statue of 
Guadma Buddha, made of brass highly bur- 
nished. This, together with five other gigan- 
tic images, of the same metal, representing 
racshyas, or Hindoo demons, the guardians of 
the sanctuary, and: an enormous brass cannon, 
thirty feet in length, was conveyed by water to 
the capital with much pomp and superstitious 
parade. It was upon this occasion, we are told, 
that the Birman monarch, having gained pos- 
session of-so important a trophy, and succeeded 
to the prerogatives of the great Mogo, assumed 
the imperial title of Boa, and the still prouder 
designation of Lord of the White Elephant, 
the highest distinction in the Buddhic world. 
This important acquisition did not, however, 
satisfy the conqueror’s ambition. The rival 
state of Siam was recovering its former vigour, 
after enjoying a long respite from hostilities ; 
but the Birman emperor now resolved to push 
his conquests further southward along the 
western coast of the peninsula. After an un- 





* Shembuan was the younger son ‘and successor Of 








gray mare this hero coveted, in order to carry 
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Gennes this date 1744,seems to be a misprint for 
764. 
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suecessful effort made by an one | vpn 
Rangoon to gain possession of the is 
Junkseylon, Minderajee left his capital at the 
head of 30,000 men, and a train of twenty 
field-pieces, and taking the route of bom 
reached Martaban in the spring of 1786. 
Scarcely had he entered the Siamese territory, 
when he was met by the king of Siam with a 
powerful army. A furious engagement ensued, 
in which the Birmans were completely routed, 
their useless cannon were taken, and the em- 
peror himself narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. Hostilities were carried on between 
the two nations without any decisive result for 
several ensuing years, till at length, in the 
year 1793, overtures for peace were made by 
the Siamese, and a treaty was entered into, 


by which they consented to cede to the Bir- 
mans the western maritime towns as far south 


of every class to speak their minds freely ; 
with this difference, that her majesty in so 
doing never forgot her dignity, or her rank at 
court. Sometimes, however, I have seen her, 
though so perfect in her deportment with in- 
feriors, much intimidated and sometimes em- 
barrassed in the presence of the princes and 
princesses her equals, who for the first time 
visited Versailles. Indeed, so much so, as to 
give them a very incorrect idea of her capacity. 
It was by no means an easy matter to cause 
her majesty to unfold her real sentiments or 
character on a first acquaintance. I remember 
the emperor one evening at supper, when he 
was exceedingly good humoured, talkative, and 
amusing. He had visited all his Italian re- 
lations, and had a word for each: man, wo- 
man, or child—not a soul was spared. The 
king scarcely once opened his mouth, except to 


as Mergui, including the important province of | laugh at some of the emperor’s jokes upon his 


Tenasserim and the port of Tavoy; acquisi- 
tions of great importance, considered either 
The pro- 
vince of Bamoo and the fort of Quantong|her sister did the King of Naples. 
had also been wrested from the Chinese, 
and the boundary extended to the thickly- 
wooded heights which separate the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan from Ava; and the Bir- 


in a political or a commercial light. 


Italian relations. He began by asking the 
queen if she punished her husband, by making 
him keep as many Lents in the same year, as 
The queen 
not knowing what the emperor meant, he ex- 


Naples offends his queen, she keeps him on 
short commons and souje maigre, till he has 


man emperor thus found himself invested with | expiated the offence by the penance of hum- 


the undisputed sovereignty of a territory equal 
in geographical extent to the whole of France.” 

*¢ In June 1819, Minderajee-praw terminated 
his long and prosperous career, after a reign 
of thirty-seven years. The state paper issued 
on the occasion announced, according to the 
Chinese formula, that the immortal king had 
gone up to amuse himself in the celestial re- 


gions. 


royal. 
June 1819; and on the 2d of November fol- 


lowing, being his birth-day, he was solemnly 


crowned at Ava. He must immediately after 


bling himself; and then, and not till then, 
permits him to return and share the nuptial 
rights of her bed. This sister of mine,’ 
said the emperor, ‘ is a proficient queen in the 
art of man training. My other sister, the 
Dutchess of Parma, is equally scientific in 
breaking-in horses; for she is constantly in 
the stables with her grooms, by which she 


He was succeeded without opposition | grooms a pretty sum yearly in buying, selling, 
by his grandson, the Engy Tekien, or prince 
The new emperor was proclaimed in 


and breaking-in; while the simpleton, her 


Colorno, to call his good subjects to mass.— 
My brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
feeds his subjects with plans of economy—a 


his accession have entered on the reduction of }dish that costs nothing, and not only saves 


the province of Cassay, as in January 1820, he 
celebrated his victory in presence of the Ameri- 
can Baptist missionaries. By this conquest, 
the frontiers of Birmah were pushed forward, 
on the north and west, to the eastern boundary 
of Bengal, to Dinapore and its districts, the 
Garrows, the Sylhet Hills, and the mountain 
ridges of Cachar.” 

These extensions brought the Birmans into 
contact with our Indian territories: the result 
of which has so lately been published in the 
other London (not Literary) Gazette. 

Did we not estimate this publication alto. 
gether far above the class of compilations to 
which it might appear to belong, (but out of 
which, its original intelligence, its being almost 
entirely re-written, and its other excellent 
qualities, completely remove it), we should not 
mention, to reprehend, a careless repetition of 
the same words which occur pages 53 and 155. 
The Editor has made his work too deservedly 
popular, for us to suffer him even to nod, with- 
out a nudge. 








Princess Lamballe’s Memoirs. 
(Second Notice. } 
Or the visit of Maria Antoinette’s brother, 
the Emperor Joseph, to Paris, and of his man- 
ners, some very curious stories are told. 

‘¢¢ The emperor was exceedingly affable, 
and full of anecdote. Maria Antoinette re- 
sembled him in her general manners. The 
similitude in their easy openness of address 


him a multitude of troubles, in public build- 
ings and public institutions, but keeps the 
public money in his private coffers; which is 
one of the greatest and most classical disco- 
veries a sovereign can possibly accomplish ; and 
I give Leopold much credit for his ingenuity. 
—My dear brother Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Milan, considering he is only governor of 
Lombardy, is not without industry ; and I am 
told, when out of the glimpse of his dragon, 
the holy Beatrix his archdutchess, sells his 
corn in the time of war to my enemies, as he 
does to my friends in the time of peace. So 
he loses nothing by his speculations !’—The 
queen checked the emperor repeatedly, though 
she could not help smiling at his caricatures. 
* As to you, my dear Maria Antoinette,’ con- 
tinued the emperor, not heeding her, ‘I see 
you have made great progress in the art of 
painting. You have lavished more colour on 
one cheek than Rubens would have required 
for all the figures in his cartoons.’ Observing 
one of the ladies of honour still more highly 
rouged than the queen, he said, ‘ I suppose I 
look like a death’s head upon a tomb.stone, 
among all these high-coloured furies.’ The 
queen again tried to interrupt the emperor, 
but he was not to be put out of countenance. 
He said he had no doubt, when he arrived at 
Brussels, that he should hear of the progress of 
his sister, the Archdutchess Maria Christina, | 
in her money negociations with the banker 
Valkeers, who made a good stock for her hus- 
band’s jobs. ‘ If Maria Christina’s gardens 


ere NON 
produce! What a number of fine sights my 
own family would afford !—When eo to 
Cologne,’ pursued the emperor, ‘ there I shall 
see my great fat brother Maximilian, in his 
little electorate, spending his yearly revenye 
upon an ecclesiastical procession ; for priests 
like opposition, never bark but to get into the 
manger; never walk empty-handed ; rosaries 
and good cheer always wind up their holy 
work ; and my good Maximilian, as head of 
his church, has scarcely feet to waddle into it, 
Feasting and fasting produce the same effect, 
In wind and food he is quite an adept— 
puffing, from one cause or the other, like a 
smith’s bellows!’ Indeed, the Elector of Co. 
logne was really grown so very fat, that, like 
his imperial mother, he could scarcely walk, 
He would so over-eat himself at these eccle. 
siastical dinners, to make his guests welcome, 
that, from indigestion, he would be puffing and 
blowing an hour afterwards for breath !—* As 
I have begun my family visits,’ continued the 
emperor, ‘I must not pass by the Archdutchess 
Mariana and the lady abbess at Clagenfurt; 
or, the Lord knows, I shall never hear the end of 


plained himself, and said, ‘ When the King of | their k/agens| complaining]. The first, Iam told, 


is grown so ugly, and, of course, so neglected by 
mankind, that she is become an utter stranger 
to any attachment, excepting the fleshy em- 
braces of the disgusting wen that encircles her 
neck and bosom, and makes her head appear 
like a black spot upon a large sheet of white 
paper! Therefore klagen is all I can expect 
from that quarter of female flesh, and I dare 
say it will be levelled against the whole race of 
mankind for their want of taste, in not ad- 
miring the exuberance of human craw !—As 
to the lady abbess, she is one of my best re- 
cruiting serjeants. She is so fond of training 


husband, is ringing the bells with the friars of} cadets for the benefit of the army, that they 


learn more from her system in one month, 
than at the military academy at Neustadt in a 
whole year. She is her mother’s own daugh- 
ter. She understands military tactics tho- 
roughly. She and I never quarrel, except 
when I garrison her citadel with invalids. 
She, and the canoness Mariana, would rather 


the oldest field-marshals!’—The queen often 
made signs to the emperor to desist from thus 
exposing every member of his family, and 
seemed to feel mortified; but the more her 
majesty endeavoured to check his freedom and 
make him silent, the more he enlarged upon 
the subject. He did not even omit Maria 
Theresa, who, he said, in consequence of some 
papers found on persons arrested as spies from 
the Prussian camp, during the seven years’ 
war, was reported to have been greatly sur- 
prised to have discovered that her husband, 
the Emperor Francis I., supplied the enemy’s 
army with all kinds of provision from her 
stores.’ ” 

In another place, it is surmised, from a strong 
family resemblance, that the children of this 
great empress owed the duty of filial affection 
to Metastasio, the famous composer !—of whom, 
and other distinguished persons, we shall add a 
few brief notices, to conclude this paper. In 
1798, when Maria Antoinette had her first 
child, the Dutchess d’Angouléme, we hear— _ 
““¢ The moment for the accomplishment of 
the queen’s darling hope was now at hand: 
she was about to become a mother. It had 
been agreed between her majesty and myself, 
that I was to place myself so near the ac- 
coucheur, Vermond, as to be the first to dis- 
tinguish the sex of the new-born infant, and 





towards persons of merit was very striking. |and palace at Lakin could speak,’ observed he, | if she should be delivered of a dauphin, to say, 


Both always endeavoured to encourage persons 





‘what a spectacle of eveuts would they not} 


in Italian, J/ figlio ¢ nate. Her majesty was, 


see a few young ensigns than all the staffs of 
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——————————— me. ee ees 
however, foiled even in this, the most blissful | every rehearsal. ‘ O my dear princess!’ cried 
of her desires. She was delivered of a daugh- | he, * it wants nothing to make it be applauded 
ter instead of a dauphin. From the immense | up to the seven skies, but two such delightful 
crowd that burst into the apartment the in- heads as her majesty’s and your own.’ ‘ Oh, 
stant Vermond said the queen is happily de-| if that be all,’ answered I, * we'll have them 
livered, her majesty was nearly suffocated. - I| painted for you, Mr. Gluck !’ ‘ No, no, no! 
had hold of her hand, and as I said da regina | you do not understand me,’ replied Gluck, ‘ I 
2 andato, mistaking andato for nato, between | mean real, real heads. My actresses are very 
the joy of giving birth to a son and the | ugly, and Armida and her confidential lady 
ressure of the crowd, her majesty fainted.|ought to be very handsome.’ However great 
Overcome by the dangerous situation in which | the success of the opera of Armida, and cer- 
I saw my royal mistress, I myself was carried | tainly it was one of the best productions ever 
out of the room in a lifeless state. The situ-| exhibited on the French stage, no one had a 
ation of her majesty was for some time very | better opinion of its composition than Gluck 
doubtful, till the people were dragged with | himself: he was quite mad about it. He 
violence from about her, that she might have | told the queen that the air of France had in- 
air, On her recovering, the king was the first | vigorated his musical genius, and that, after 


person who told her that she was the mother | having had the honour of seeing her majesty, | 


of a very fine princess. ‘ Well then,” said the | his ideas were so much inspired, that his com- 
queen, ‘ I am like my mother, for at my birth | positions resembled her, and became alike an- 
she also wished for a son instead of a daugh- | gelic and sublime !’ ” 
ter; and you have lost your wager :’ for the We finish with three anecdotes. 
king had betted with Maria Theresa that it} ‘** The Emperor Joseph, while in France, 
would be a son. The king answered her by|mixed in all sorts of society to gain in- 
repeating the lines Metastasio had written on | formation with respect to the popular feeling 
that occasion : towards his sister, and instruction as to the 
Io perdei: Tanguste Sigite . manners and modes of life and thinking of the 
Ft nth gre no | French. To this end he would often associate 
Tutto il mondo ha guadagnato.’” with the lowest of the common people, and 
Of Haydn, the writer tells us— generally gave them a louis for their loss of 
“ The celebrated Haydn was, even at the| time in attending to him. One day, when he 
age of 74, when I last saw him at Vienna, still | was walking with the young Princess Elizabeth 
the most good-humoured bon vivant of his age, | and myself in the public gardens at Versailles, 
He delighted in telling the origin of his good | and in deep conversation with us, two or three 
fortune, which he said he entirely owed to aj} of these douis ladies came up to my side, and, 
bad wife! When he was first married, he|not knowing who I was, whispered—‘ There’s 
said, finding no remedy against domestic |no use in paying such attention to the stranger. 
squabbles, he used to quit his bad half, and go | After ali, when he has got what he wants, he’ll 
and enjoy himself with his good friends, who | only give you a louis a-piece, and then send 
were Hungarians and Germans, for weeks to- | you about your business.’ # ° ” 
gether. Once, having returned home after a} ‘* * One day, hermajesty, Lady Spencer, and 
considerable absence, his wife, while he was in | myself, were observing the difficulty there was 
bed next morning, followed her husband’s ex-}in acquiring a correct pronunciation of the 
ample: she did even more; for she took all his ' English language, when Lady Spencer remark- 
clothes, even to his shoes, stockings, aud small | ed, that it only required a little attention. ‘ I 





clothes, nay, every thing he had, along with | beg your pardon,’ said the queen, ‘ that’s not | 


her! Thus situated, he was under the ne- | all, because there are many things you do not 
cessity of doing something to cover his naked- | call by their proper names, as they are in the 
ness ; and this, he himself acknowledged, was | dictionary.’ ‘ Pray what are they, please your 
the first cause of his seriously applying him- | majesty 2° ‘ Well, I will give you an instance. 
self to the profession which has since made his | For example, les eulottes—what do you call 
name immortal. He used to laugh, saying, ‘1|them?’ ‘ Small clothes,’ replied her ladyship. 
was from'that time so habituated to study, |‘ Ma foi! how can they be call small clothes 


ST TE TE TL SR 
de breeches irresistibles, but say small clothes, 
if even elles sont upon 4 giant!’ At the repeti- 
tion of the naughty word breeches, poor Lady 
Spencer’s English delicacy quite overcame her. 
Forgetting where she was, and also the company 
she was in, she ran from the room with her 
cross stick in her hand, ready to lay it on the 
shoulders of any one who should attempt to 
obstruct her passage, flew into her carriage, 
and drove off full speed, as if fearful of being 
contaminated: all to the no small amusement 
of the male guests. Her majesty and I laughed 
till the very tears ran down our cheek’. The 
Duke of Dorset, to keep up the joke, said there 
really were some counties in England where 
they called culottes, irresistibles.’ ”” 

Let us see a sad contrast to this fun, 

“* May 5, 1789, at the very moment when 
all the resources of nature and art seemed 
exhausted to render the queen a paragoa of 
loveliness beyond any thing I had ever before 
witnessed, even in her; when every impartial 
eye was eager to behold and feast on that form 
whose beauty warmed every heart in her favour ; 
|at that moment a horde of miscreants, just as 
she came within sight of the assembly, thun- 
dered in her ears, ‘ Orleans for ever !* three or 
four times, while she and the king were left to 
pass unheeded. Even the warning of the let. 
ter, from which she had reason to expect some 
commotions, suggested to her imagination 
|nothing like this, and she was dreadfully 
|shaken. I sprang forward to support her. 
The king’s party, prepared for the attack, 
shouted ‘ Vive le roi! vive lu reine!’ As 
I turned, I saw some of the members lividly 
pale, as if fearing their machinations had been 
discovered ; but, as they passed they said, in 
the hearing of her majesty, ‘ Remember, you 
| are the daughier.of Maria Theresa. * True,’ 
answered the queen. The Duke de Biron, 
Orleans, La Fayette, Mirabeau, and the Mayor 
of Paris, seeing her majesty’s emotion, came 
up, and were going to stop the procession, 
All, in apparent agitation, cried out ‘ Halt!” 
The queen, sternly looking at them, made a 
sign with her head to proceed, recovered her- 
| self, and moved forward in the train with all 
the dignity and self-possession for which she 
was so eminently distinguished. But this self. 
command in public proved nearly fatal to er 
majesty on her return to her apartment. 
| There her real feelings broke forth, and their 
violence was so great as to cause the bracelets 

















that my wife, often fearing it would injure Now I do look ‘in the 
me, would threaten me with the same ope- 
ration, if I did not go out and amuse myself : 
but then,’ added he,‘ I was grown old, and 
she was sick, and no longer jealous.’ He 
spoke remarkably good Italian, though he had 
never been in Italy; and on my going to Vi- 
enna to hear his ‘ Creation,’ he promised to 
accompany me back to Italy; but he unfor- 
tunately died before I returned to Vienna from 
Carlsbad.” 

_ Of Gluck :—*¢ ¢ Gluck composed his Armida 
in compliment to the personal charms of Maria 
Antoinette. I never saw her majesty more 
interested about any thing than she was for its 
success. She became a perfect slave to it. 
She had the gracious condescension to hear all 
the pieces through, at Gluck’s request, before 
they were submitted to the stage for rehearsal. 
Gluck said he always improved his music, 
after he saw the effect it had upon her ma- 
Jesty. He was coming out of the queen’s 
apartment one day, after he had been per- 
forming one of these pieces for her majesty’s 
approbation, when I followed and congratu- 
lated him on the increased success he had met 


for one large man ? 





dictionary, and I find, pour le mot culottes,|on her wrists and the pearls in her necklace 
breeches.’ ‘Oh, please your majesty, we never | to burst from the threads and settings before 
call them by that name in England.’ ‘ Voila| her women and the ladies in attendance could 
done, j'ai raison!” * We say inexpressibles !’ | have time to take them off. She remained 
© Ah, c'est mieux ! Dat do please me ver much | many hours in a most alarming state of strong 
better. Jl y a du bon sens la dedans. C’est| convulsions. Her clothes were obliged to be 
une aulre chose!’ In the midst of this curious | cut from her body to give her ease; but as 
dialogue, in came the Duke ef Dorset, Lord |soon as she was undressed, and tears came to 
Edward Dillon, Count Fersen, and several! her relief, she flew alternately to the Princess 
English gentlemen, who, as they were going to| Elizabeth and to myself; but we were both 
the king’s hunt, were all dressed in new buck-| too much overwhelmed to give her the con- 


skin breeches. ‘ I do not like,’ exclaimed the 
queen to them, ‘dem yellow irresistibles !’ 
Lady Spencer nearly fainted. 


her hands. 
mistake.” 

now, dat in England de lady call de evdlottes 
irresislibles 2? *O mercy! I never could have 
made such a mistake, as to have applied to that 
part of the male dress such a word. I said, 
please your majesty, inerpressibles.’ Ou this 
the gentlemen all laughed most heartily. 


* Vell, vell,’ replied the queen, ‘ do, my dear 





with from the whole band of the opera at 


lady, discompose yourself, I vill no more call 





solation of which she stood so much in need.’ ’’ 
The second volume of this publication is still 


* Vat make you | before us. 
so frightful, my dear lady ?’ said the queen to | 
her ladyship, who was covering her face with | 

*T am terrified at your majesty’s | 
* Comment? did yeu no tell me just | 
iw E should confess that we bad extended our 





Denham and Clapperton’s African Travels. 
[Seventh Notice. ] 
| Review of this work as much beyond necessity 
as beyond our own conveniency (passing as wé 
do from week to week, with various interrup- 
tions), were it not that what may be called the 
sequel to it is at this moment in actual pro- 
gress; and the attention of Europe is fixed on 
the expedition under Captain Clapperton, which 
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we hope, notwithstanding its unhappy outset, | prepared our presents, which consisted of one 


will complete the important beginnings here 


made; or, which Heaven forbid, add another | 


to the melancholy failures of attempts at African 
discovery and civilisation. 

The former journey of this gentleman, from 
Kouka to Sackatoo, forms a striking portion of 
the volume before us; and as he is again 
endeavouring to penetrate to the latter city 
from the southern coast, it must be extremely 
interesting to possess ourselves of the informa- 
tion already furnished respecting the people 
and the country which he acquired by reaching 
them from the north. 

The route at first was from Kouka to Mur- 
mur, and the party, consisting of Clapperton, 
Oudney, two servants, Jacob a Jew, and three 
men of Fezzan, started on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1823. In ten days the kafila had grown 
to an immense number, the natives always 
waiting to join powerful bodies, so as to pass 
whithersoever they want to journey with some 
degree of safety; and about this period they 
had to go through the country of the Bedites, 
or Bedees, ** an ancient race of native Bor- 
nouese, who have not embraced Islamism, and 
who occupy an adjoining territory, chiefly pro- 
tected by its natural fastnesses. They are held 
both in dread and abhorrence by all the faith- 
ful.”” And the narrative adds, ** all Arabs are 
esteemed by the natives here extremely for- 
midable, as well from the possession of fire 
arvis, as from their national intrepidity. Their 
mu. ets, however, in comparison of those of 
Euro.e, are of the meanest quality; and so 
uncertain in their fire, that they are hardly 
worth more than their weight as old iron. 
The courage, too, of most of these Arabs is 
very questionable. When successful, they are 
overbearing and cruel in the extreme, and in 
bad fortune are in like degree servile and 
abject. ss - a ” 

** Dec. 27.—The temperature this morning 
was remarkably low, and the water in our 
shallow vessels was crusted with thin flakes of 
ice. The water skins themselves were frozen 
as hard as a board. These water skins, by the 
way, are goat skins, well tanned and seasoned, 
stripped from the carcass over the animal’s 
head. They are extremely convenient on a 
tedious journey over arid wastes and deserts. 
The horses and camels stood shivering with 
vold, and appeared to suffer much more than 
ourselves.” 

At Sansan, on market day, ‘* the goods were 
exposed for sale in booths, or houses, open at 
the side next the street. The different wares 
were arranged each in its particular quarter,— 
knives, scissors, needles, and beads; silken 
vords and pieces of silk; sword slings and 
koghel cases; gubga tobes and turkadoes ; 
beef, mutton, and fowls; gussub, beans, In- 
ialian corn, &c. They have four different kinds 
of Indian corn, —the’ yellow, the red, the 
‘white, and the Egyptian. The last is reck- 
oned the best. There were stalls, besides, for 
making aud mending every thing in common 
use. Bands of music, composed of drums, 
flutes, and a kind of guitar, with strings of 
horsehair, called the Erbale, each after its own 
rude fashion, were parading from booth to 
booth, to attract the attention of customers. 

Crossing the river Yow, the kafila arrived at 
Katagum.* ‘“ Having (says the author) early 


* « Katagum, the canital of a province of the same 
7‘ 11” north, and in long. about 11° 
east. This province formed the frontier of Bornou before 


che Felatah conquest. At present it includes the subject 
Provinces of Sansan and na. It ext nearly 
one day's jou’ 


éo the south’ 








to the northward, and five days’ journey | coba ;” — reported 
, where it is bounded by an independent | doubtful. 


of our tea-trays, ten yards of red silk, an In- 
dian palempore, or bed coverlet, a piece of 
white linen cloth, with gold stripes, of Egyp- 
tian manufacture, a pound of cinnamon, and a 
pound of cloves, we waited on the governor at 
eight o’clock in the morning, accompanied by 
Mohamoud El Wardee. We stopped about a 
quarter of an hour ‘in the house of Hameda, 
till the governor was ready to receive us. 
When introduced, we found no parade of 
armed men, as at Kouka and the other towns 
in Bornou. Duncowa was sitting under a rude 
canopy, on a low bank of earth about six feet 
square. There were only three old men with 
him. We shook hands, and sat down on the 
floor before him. He importunately laid hold of 


me, and wished me to sit by his side. I, how- 
ever, declined so high an honour. We were 


presented with Goora nuts, and he repeated 
the promises he had made yesterday. When 
we displayed our presents, and explained the 
use of the tray, and what it was made of, he 
was highly delighted; and asked us if we 
wanted slaves, or what else, for every thing 
he had or could procure was at our disposal. 
With regard to slaves, we told him a slave was 
unknown in England, and the moment one set 
foot on our shores, he was instantly free. We 
also explained our great endeavours to put a 
stop to the slave trade on the sea coast, and 
that our king and master (to use the African 
idiom) had given immense sums to have it 
abolished ; besides sending, every year, several 
large ships to capture vessels engaged in that 
traffic, and to set the slaves at liberty. ‘ What, 
then, do you want ?” he asked, with some sur- 
prise. We answered, we only desired his 
friendship, and condescending permission to 
collect the flowers and plants of the country, 
and to visit its rivers. * Wonderful!’ he ex- 
claimed, * you do not want slaves, you do not 
want horses, you do not want money, but wish 
only to see the world? You must go to the 
Sultan Bello, who is a learned and pious man, 
and will be glad to see men who have seen so 
much. You shall have all, and see all, that is 
in my province; and I am sure my master 


territory, called after the inhabitants Kurry-kurry. On 
the east it is bounded by the kingdom of Bornou, and on 
the west by the neighbouring province of Kano. From 
the best information I could obtain, the whole province 
can send into the field about 4,(100 horse and 20,000 foot, 
armed with bows, swords, and spears. The principal 
yroductions are grain and bullocks, which, with slaves 
ought from the adjoining territories of the Kafirs, are 
the staple articles of trade. Here we found, for the first 
time, kowrie shells in circulation as money; for hitherto 
native cloth, or some other commodity of standard price, 
had been the common medium of exchange. This city 
was the strongest we had seen since we left Tripoli. It is 
in the form of a square, the sides facing the cardinal 
points of the compass, with four corresponding gates, 
which are regularly opened and shut at sunrise and sun- 
set. It is defended by two parallel walls of zed clay, and 
three dry ditches, one without, one within, and the third 
between the two walls, which are about twenty feet high 
and ten feet broad at the base, gradually decreasing up- 
wards to a breadth just sufficient for a narrow footpath. 
This is os omogery by a low parapet, and is ascended by 
flights of steps at convenient distances. Both walls are of 
the same height, without loopholes or towers, and, in- 
stead of being crenelated, terminate in a waving line. 
The gates are defended by a platform inside over the 
entrance, where a y of townsmen take their station to 
repel assailants. The three ditches are of equal dimen- 
sions, each about fifteen feet deep and twenty wide. 
There is only one m e, and this almost in ruins. 
The governor's residence is in the centre of the city, and 
occupies a space of about 500 yards square. The go- 
vernor and principal inhabitants have houses made en- 
tirely of clay, Lesides the coozees already described. 
They are flat-rocfei, in the Turkish style, and some- 
times of two stories, with square or semicircular openings 
for windows. The city may contain from 7,000 to 8,000 
inhabitants; including all merchants and tradesmen, to- 
gether with the servants or slaves of the governor. Not 
far to the southward of Katagum is the country of Ya- 
to be cannibals, but the authority 
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will grant every thing you wish.’ He ‘then 
descended from the seat of honour, sat down 
on the floor by our side, and shook hands 
with us. This is the greatest compliment 
one man of rank can pay to another in this 
country. 

** One of their lucky omens took place at 
the moment. My servant, who had assisted in 
bringing the presents, got up to receive the 
Goora nuts presented to me by the governor's 
orders, and in rising he overturned a pot of 
honey which had also been given to us, but 
without breaking it, the honey running out on 
the floor. Had the pot been broken, the omen 
would have been unfortunate. As it was, the 
governor was highly elated, and graciously 
ordered the poor to be called in to lick up the 
honey. They immediately made their appear. 
ance, equally rejoiced at the lucky omen, and 
upon their knees quickly despatched the honey, 
not without much strife and squabbling. One 
man came off with a double allowance, hap. 
pening to have a long beard, which he care. 
fully cleaned into his hand for a bonne bouche, 
after the repast on the ground was finished. 

** We took leave of the governor, and re. 
turned to our tents, where a great concourse of 
men and women flocked to Dr. Ouduey for 
medicines.” 

Poor Oudney himself died soon after, near 
the town of Murmur, where he was buried 
with the best solemnities his surviving com. 
panion could observe. He was only thirty-two 
years of age, and a very amiable man. From 
Murmur, Captain Clapperton pursued his way 
to Kano, in two days entering the kingdom of 
Haussa Proper, the first town in which was 
called Katungwa. Here, he says, “I was 
visited by a Felatah who had been at Bagdad, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Mecca, and 
belonged to the order of Dervishes. He was a 
chattering little fellow, and told me he had 
seen the Wahabees at Mecca, who, he said, 
were the same people, and spoke the same 
language as the Felatahs.”’ 

At the next town, of Girkwa, it is related, 
(and we may note, that both Denham and 
Clapperten usually speak of the native lasses 
in a very gallant style,) “* It was market day, 
and we found a much finer market here than 
at Tripoli. I had an attack of ague,—the dis- 
ease that chiefly prevails in these parts,—and 
was obliged to rest all day under the shade of a 
tree. <A pretty Felatah girl, going to market 
with milk and butter, neat and spruce in her 
attire as a Cheshire dairy-maid, here accosted 
me with infinite archness and grace. She said 
I was of her own nation; and, after much 
amusing small talk, I pressed her, in jest, to 
accompany me on my journey, while she par- 
ried my solicitations with roguish glee, by re- 
ferring me to her father and mother. I don’t 
know how it happened, but her presence 
seemed to dispel the effects of the ague. To 
this trifling and innocent memorial of a face 
and form seen that day for the first and last 
time, but which I shail not readily forget, 1 
may add the more interesting information to 
the good housewives of my own country, that 
the making of butter such as ours is confined 
to the nation of the Felatahs, and that it is 
both clean and excellent. So much is this do- 
mestic art cultivated, that from a useful pre- 
judice or superstition, it is deemed unlucky to 
sell new milk; it may, however, be bestowed 
asagift. Butter is also made in other parts of 
central Africa, but sold in an oily fluid state, 
something like honey.” 


—— 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Smith's New Pocket Companion to the Roads 
of England and Wales. 12mo. C. Smith 
and Son. 

So much is here done in so little compass, that 

we would need more room than we can afford 

to take to do the volume justice. By an excel- 
lent plan of mapping the principal roads and 
engraving them in columns, an immense quan- 
tity of useful intelligence is given to the tourist ; 
and if there is not all the information which 
the larger works for travellers furnish, we 
must say that it seems to us impossible to con- 
vey more within the same portable compass. 

Were we about “ to take the road,” therefore, 

the first thing we should do would be to take 

this book. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 9th June. 


A wnrttER in Le Globe informs us, that the 
editor has begged him to write letters on 
England, and says he could easily do it with a 
score of volumes on his table, but that he does 
not like to make books with books, so he prefers 
newspapers, as, of course, a better authority ;— 
which shews how dangerous a quality modesty 
isin a Frenchman. He confesses himself too 
ignorant of that singular country to attempt to 
delineate it ; besides, he is neither an architect 
nor a painter; he will, therefore, neither de- 
scribe ** the antique and Gothic stones that 
come in his way, nor the fine pictures which 
the English aristocracy hang in their sump- 
tuous residences.”’"—A trait of Modesty, No. 2. 
«* The Spanish fleet thou can’st not see—because 
It is not yet in sight !” 
I would recommend to all other travellers, 
whose social position does not permit them to 


men, to adopt this traveller’s method of dis- 
guising Mr. Nobody. 

He would like, he says, to talk of the 
theatres ; but ‘¢ they only play, at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, Shakspeare’s ad- 
mirable tragedies in the beginning of winter 
(elsewhere, they are of course played in sum. 
mer); and he only finds, at the present season, 
melo-dramas as silly as those at La Gaiété, 
and awkward imitations of the pretty French 
vaudevilles in fine operas, sung as true as those 
at the Odeon, and listened to not less patiently 
by a public equally convinced of its taste for 
music.” Happily, therefore, for him, the 
elections are on the éapis, and this enables 
him to fill his sheet of paper with very notable 
remarks, 

The Academy of Sciences held its public 
sittings on Monday last, when the annual 
prizes, founded by the late benevolent M. Mon- 
tyon, were to be distributed. Unfortunately, 
“none of the mémoires presented warranted the 
judges in crowning their authors with the 
bays: several possessed considerable merit, and 
these the Academy have rewarded by presents 
of various sums, to encourage them in ulterior 
researches. 

The Prize of Physiology is destined for the 


have the most contributed to the progress of 
experimental physiology. The Academy. de- 
cided that the prize could not be bestowed this 
year, but granted to Dr. Brachet, of Lyons, 
the sum of 820 francs, as an encouragement 
for his Recherches Experimentales sur les 
Fonetions du Systeme Nerveux Ganglionnaire. 
Another memoir, sent from Italy by M. Lippi, 
merited the attention of the Academy; but 
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judgment on it was deferred, and M. Lippi is 


permitted to remain as a candidate for next 
year. 

Prize for Improvements in the Art of Heal- 
ing.—A great number of candidates started for 
this prize; but as none of them had detailed 
the cases of failure with the same care as those 
of success, and as several of the memoirs pos- 
sessed considerable merit, the Academy resolved 
on devoting 16,000 francs of the sum destined 
for the prize, as rewards to various persons. 
Prize in Favour of the Person who shall have 
discovered the means of rendering an Art or 
Trade less insalubrious.—The Academy not 
being informed of any important improvements 
on this subject during the year, the prize was 
deferred. 

Prize of Astronomy, founded by M. Dela- 
lande.—This annual medal is bestowed on the 
person who shall have, in the preceding year, 
made the most interesting astronomical dis- 
coveries or observations. The prize was be- 
stowed on your able countryman, Captain 
Sabine, for his work, intituled, An Account of 
Experiments to determine the Figure of the 
Earth by Means of the Pendulum vibrating 
Seconds in different Latitudes. 

At this sittings, M. Cuvier read an elegant 
biographical notice of the late M. Lacépéde. 
Baron Fourier read one on the late celebrated 
watchmaker, Bréguet; and M. Dupin another, 
on hearing, as a medium of measure in several 
arts. 

M. Guizot is like the Abbé Trublet, who, as 
Voltaire said, compiloit, compiloit, compiloit: 
M. Guizot compiles, compiles, compiles. En- 
glish history and English literature are his 
favourite themes: he has done, or rather 
undone, Shakspeare into French, from Letour- 


collection of the English historians, relative to 
the great rebellion, and he has published his 
history of the revolution of England, in which 
he mauls poor Hume without mercy. He is, 
of course, impartial : what historian ever con- 
fessed that he was not? M. Guizot writes for 
a party; and if he were not to chime in with 
the principles of that party, no one would buy 
his book. The theory of this party is, to force 
an analogy between Charles I. and Louis XVI., 
Charles II. and Louis XVIII., and James II. 
and Charles X.! Whatever cannot be stretched, 
shortened, or bent to this system, is rejected ; 
or rather, they make every thing bend to it: 
and this is impartiality! 

In Baron Fourier’s notice of M. Bréguet, he 
recited many curious anecdotes, amongst which 
was the following :— 

The Duke of Orleans, when in England, 
shewed one of Bréguet’s watches to Mr. Ar- 
nold, the chronometer-maker: he was so 
delighted with it, that he set off that very 
night to Paris to see Bréguet : he was received 
with open arms. The art was improved by 
their frank and mutual communications, and 
Mr. Arnold took M. Bréguet’s son back with 
him to London, where he initiated him in all 
the secrets of the art. 


} 


two men who were unrivalled in their art. 








neur’s paraphrase.. He is now publishing ’a}the- 
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latter grain'may be expected; but it is doubt- 
ful if the barley will be fully recovered. A 
better opportunity never was obtained for pre- 
paring the soil for turnips. Hops at their 
first appearance grew vigorously ; subsequently 
the cold nights checked them, and the con- 
tinued drought was favourable to the increase 
of the fly, which before the rains was very pre- 
valent. Grass, which had been very scarce, 
will soon become abundant, and the antici- 
pated deficiency of hay will prevent the conti- 
nuation of that depression in the price of live 
stock, which had already begun to take place. 
The operations for June are chiefly turnip 
sowing and hay making. Weeding corn crops, 
stirring between, and earthing up potatoes, 
working naked fallows, and other routine la- 
bours, are common to this, and the preceding, 
and two following months. As it is allowed, 
that the best mode of laying down lands to 
grass, is to sow in August on a naked fallow, 
this is a proper season for the preparatory ope- 
rations, and for ordering or otherwise taking 
measures to obtain a proper selection of grass 
seeds in sufficient quantity. The best mode, 
in our opinion, is to give an order in sufficient 
time to an agricultural seedsman; the next 
best, to have them collected from the fields, 
each sort distinct; and the mode we shall 
suggest at present, is to allow a field or mea- 
dow of old turf to run to seed, and after it is 
threshed, and the seed cleaned, to have it hand- 
picked of all the seeds of weeds and coarse 
grasses, such as cock’s-foot, holcus, oat-grass, 
&c. Few people are aware of the importance 
of sowing a proper. mixture of grass seeds: the 
public are indebted, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, to the exertions made by Mr. Sinclair on 
this subject; and we are happy to observe, by 
different agri val ‘newspapers, that his 
principles are attracting the attention of prac- 
tical men. Every occupier of poor soil distant 
from manure, who can reflect on what is pass- 
ing, and look forward with a prophetic eye, 
will sow much land * to grass.” A century 
hence, if things go on as prosperously as they 
promise, there will be little else in Britain 
than ‘* grass grounds,” * pleasure grounds,” 
and ‘¢ manufacturing towns.”—[So says our 
very able coadjutor in this department of the 
Literary Gazette: for ourselves we shall, how- 
ever, put in a word— 


«* That day, if come it must, that day 
Shall we lament to see.”—Kd.] 





GARDENING REPORT FOR MAY, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JUNE. 
THE late rains have introduced summer; hor- 
ticultural produce is in abundance, and every 
department of gardening is seen to advantage. 
The colours of foliage at this season, though 
less striking and picturesque than in autumn, 
are much more varied and delicate; many 
shades of green and yellow now distinct, are 
in autumn blended in one general dingy mass. 
The early part of June is the finest of the year 
for the display of American plants, and espe- 


h e art. This is a proof of the| cially of those beautiful and prolific genera, 
high esteem merit inspires in liberal and supe-| rhododendron, azalea, and kalmia. 
rior minds, and is a high compliment to the 


The finest 
bloom of these plants about London is in the 
Nursery of Mr. Thomson, of Mile-End: there 
isa greater variety in various other riurseries, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR MAY, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JUNE. 





&s the facts announced could not be verified, 


Tue frosty nights and sharp winds of May 
have been succeeded by a sufficiency of rain to| great naturalist. 
save the spring-sown crops, and send the wheat | from their remote situation, are. but little 


but in none are there so many large old plants 
magnificently covered with blossoms; some of 
these are as old as the days of Linnzus, 
having been planted by Gordon, the founder of 
the nursery, and the correspondent of the 
Mr. Thomson’s grounds, 





into the flower-stalk. A good crop of the|known;‘ but those who admire old specimens 
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of rare exotics, will find in them a rich treat ; 
they contain the three largest trees of Salis- 
buria in England; the least of the three is 
upwards of thirty feet high: the green-tea, 
musk-plant, anise-seed tree, anemony gera- 
nium, and the like, have stood in the open 
ground for many winters, and attained a large 


size. 

The operations for this month are chiefly of 
the routine kind, which suggest apg oe to 
ev ener in. openi is eyes on what is 
pes ois — . Peas and "Gdephenns 
may still be sown, and turnips for a main au- 
tumnal crop. Great care is necessary to 
subdue insects in every department, and espe- 
cially on peach-trees. Tobacco-water, lime- 
water, and powdered brimstone, are useful 
ingredients in the hands of those who know 
how to use them, and apply that knowledge in 
due time. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 10.—At a congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following degrees were 
ye Arts. —Hon. H. J. Powis, St 
Jonue'C lege ton: i. St Sohn, Chile's College: 
Sir R. G, » Queen's Co! » Compounder. 

»—Rev. W. y ‘0 . 
pt FF 
Se gba + Burgess, Trinity College; C. 

Tayler, Downing College; G. 'T. Holland, Christ College. 
Oxrorp, June 10.—The Vice Chancellor has 
issued the following notices respecting the aca- 
demical prizes :— 

Theological Prize, instituted June 2, 1825.— 
What was the object of the Reformers in main- 
taining the following proposition, and by what 
arguments did they establish it ? 

*¢ Holy Scripture is the only sure foundation 
of any article of faith.” 

The above subject, for an English Essay, 
appointed by the judges, is proposed to members 
of the University on the following conditions ; 
viz. 

1. The candidate must have passed his ex- 
amination for the degree of B.A. or B.C.L. 

2. He must not on this day (June 5) have 
exceeded his twenty-eighth Term. 

3. He must have commenced his sixteenth 
Term eight weeks previous to the day ap- 
pointed for sending in lis Essay to the Regi- 
strar of the University. 

In every case the Terms are to be computed 
from the matriculation inclusively. 

The Essays are to be sent under a sealed 
coversto the Registrar of the University on or 
before the Wednesday in Easter week next 
ensuing. 

Much advantage to the candidates being sup- 
posed likely to result from an earlier announce- 
ment of the subjects for the Chancellor’s and 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s prizes ; 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. — 

For Latin Verses.—“* Mexicum.” 

For an English Essay.—‘* The influence of 
the Crusades upon the Arts and Literature of 
Europe.” 

For a Latin Essay.—“ Lex apud Romanos 
agraria.”” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the University who have 
not exceeded four years from the time of their 
matriculation ; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed seven 


Sir Robert Newdigate’s Prize, for the best 
Composition in the English Verse, not limited 











to fifty lines, by any Under-Graduate who has | 
not exceeded four years from the time of his | 


matriculation—‘* Pompeii.” 
In every case the time is computed by calen- 


dar, not academical years. | 
The Exercises are all to be sent under a/ towards carrying it into effect. 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the University, | 


on or before the first day of May next, &c. 
On Wednesday last the Honorary Degree of | 
Doctor in Civil Law was conferred upon Sir | 
R. Harry Inglis, Bart. M.A. of Christ Church, 
and the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts 
upon J. Levett, Esq., Gentleman Commoner of 
Trinity College. The Prize Compositions were | 
then recited by the successful candidates, as is | 
usual on commemoration day. 

Thursday last the following degrees were | 
conferred :— 

Masters of Artse—H. Westcar, Grand Compounder; } 
Rev. J. M. Harington, Exeter College; S. W. Hall, St. 
Mary Hall; Rev. J. Raynor, Rev. J. Morgan, Rev. 
J. Shirley, Trinity College; Rev. G. P. Belcher, Wor- | 
cester College; J. W. Myine, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. H. Veale, Magdalen Hall; R. H. | 
Froude, Oriel College; H. C. Wilson, Lincoln College; | 
C. W. M. Payne, University College; S. Douglas, Balliol | 
College. 


Perhaps it is an act of justice due to the me. 
mory of the late Mr. Ralph Dodd, to observe, 
that the project of throwing a bridge across 
the river Thames at Hammersmith originated 
with him, and that he took some active steps 


865. S. E. Perspective View of a Design 
for a Church. J. B. Watson.—A very pleasing 
composition in the style of the architecture of 
the Middle Ages, and one which shews so 
much talent on the part of the architect, that 
it might have been deservedly adopted in pre. 
ference to many designs in this style, which 
have received the sanction of the commissioners 
for building new churches, although probably 
it could not have been executed for the sun of 
money to which they usually, or rather gene. 
rally, limit their architects, excepting those of 
the Board of Works. 

867. View of the Temple of Juno Lueina, 
at Agrigentum, in Sicily; taken on the Spot, in 
April 1824. W. Hosking.—We are happy to 
have offered to us any correct representations 
of the remains, however inconsiderable, of 


| Greek architecture, as they contribute their 
jaid in correcting the taste of the public, by 
{calling its attention towards that style, which 
,alone can be considered as possessing perfect 
| Symmetry, beauty, and grandeur. Surely not 
DeEsicns IN ARCHITECTURE.—The several | even the glowing atmosphere of Sicily could 
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plans for the erection of public buildings in the | 
metropolis, and for various further important | 
improvements of it, which have been proposed | 
by ministers to the legislature, and received its | 
sanction, are likely to have the effect of pro-| 
moting some of the best interests of architec- | 
ture, and of directing the attention of the pub- 
lic, in a greater degree than heretofore, to this 
the most useful and perhaps the most sublime 
of the polite arts: we therefore trust we shall 
be held excused if we offer to our readers a 
paper of observations, rather longer than usual, 
on the works in this class in the present 
Exhibition, and for our endeavour to de- 





have given that warm tinge to the stone which 
appears in this drawing. 

868. Design for the Chester Gateway at Eton 
Hall, the Seat of the Right Hon. Earl Gros. 
venor. J. Buckler, F.S.A.—This is a design 
which accords very well with the style of the 
noble and magnificent mansion at Eton, and 
the drawing is beautifully and chastely exe- 
cuted. The noble earl has, during several 
years, munificently expended in his neighbour- 
hood (in Cheshire) large sums of money in 
erecting that mansion, and has produced a 
building of such grandeur, as justly entitles it 
to be considered a national ornament; yet it 


tain, for a short time, the steps of the nu-| may be a matter of some surprise, that his well- 
merous visitors to this Institution, which | known taste should not have suggested to him 
are generally too much hurried through the | the adopticn of a style of architecture founded 
room containing the designs in architecture, | upon nivve correct and purer principles, in pre- 
and to procure for the many excellent and} ference to that which prevailed in this and the 
highly-talented persons who are professors of| other northern parts of Europe during the 
the art in question, and usually exhibitors at | Middle Ages ; which, however picturesque it 
this Academy, a more patient examination of| may be, remains, in the opinion of our most 
their drawings and models. enlightened neighbours, deficient in the great 
After having made these few remarks, we} and essential qualities of architectural com- 
will proceed to notice some of the architectural | position. 
compositions which are hung in the Library. | 869. Plans, Elevations, Section, and Per- 
864. Perspective View of the Suspension | spective View of a Design for completing the 
Bridge, now building across the Thames, at\ South Side of Downing Place, and connecting 
Hammersmith. W. T. Clark.—This is a draw- | the same with the new Council-office, the Bourd 





ing possessing much merit in point of execu-! 
tion ; but it exhibits the design imperfectly, 
without the assistance of 992, which shews the 
longitudinal section of the bridge ; it is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that they are not placed 
near to each other, for the convenience of 
mutual illustration, and more especially as they 
relate to a work of great public utility and 
interest. It is not to be expected that bridges 
of this construction can offer to the spectator 
architectural features of much beauty; but 
their principle is an admirable one, as the 
engineer, by its adoption, may overcome serious 
obstacles, which frequently present themselves 
to him in his attempt to obtain a passage 
over great rivers and other waters, by bridges 
of the ordinary kind. This country deserves 
the gratitude of Europe for the application, 
if not for the discovery, of this principle. 
Time, nevertheless, is required to shew whether 





the works founded on it will be permanent. 


of Trade, and the Treasury, by a Triumphal 
Arch, &c. J. Soane, R.A.—Drawings of parts 
of this design have been already before the 
public in preceding Exhibitions at the Institu- 
tion, and then attracted much notice from it, 
and probably may now, together with the one 
under our consideration, be subjects of still 
further interest, as exhibiting representations 
of a portion of the magnificent buildings which 
government has announced, in parliament, its 
intention of erecting, for the purpose of con- 
taining several of the superior offices and re- 
sidences for some of the ministers of state—an 
object worthy of a great nation, as increasing 
its respect in the eyes of strangers, and facili- 
tating the transaction of public business. Mr. 
Soane may justly congratulate himself on having 
the opportunity afforded him, which he has in 
this instance, of giving an example of that 
graceful order, the Corinthian, with its full 
enrichments; -a circumstance of singular or 
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occurrence inthis country. We will not 
= t the observations we formerly made on 
this national work ; but only express our plea- 
sure at seeing further features of the design 
for it, and a hope that, for the gratification of 
the public, the embellishment of the metropolis, 
and the encouragement of the art of sculpture, 
the proposed triumphal arches may be erected, 
the designs for which are in a simpler manner 
than that which usually characterises the pre- 
sent style of this architect. They certainly 
would, as contemplated by Mr. Soane, “ form 
a suitable,” and we may add, a magnificent 
“ approach to the House of Lords, from the 
new palace in St. James’s Park ;”’ and the 
whole design would contribute very much, on 


‘its being fully executed, to increase the splen- 


dour of the principal entrance into London 
from the great road leading more directly from 
the Continent of Europe. Does the plan given 
in this drawing comprehend the whole of the 
buildings intended to be erected beyond Down- 
ing Street,- in the line of King Street? If 
it does, we think it is defective, and that 
there will be a want of completeness in the 


masses. 

870. Plan, Elevation, and Perspective View 
of a Design for the Western Barvier of the Me- 
tropolis, with Entrances into the two Royal 
Parks. The same. 

879. A Design for a National Entrance into 
the Metropolis ; intended to combine the classical 
simplicity of the Grecian Architecture, the 
magnificence of thé Roman Architecture, and 
the fanciful intricacy and playful effects of the 
Gothic Architecture. The same. 

On reading the inscription on the lower rail 
of the frame which surrounds the drawing de- 
noted by the latter number, without having 
adverted to the name of the architect, we were 
much surprised at observing the severe censure 
which it passes on the modern exterior of the 
Court of King’s Bench, a work in which we 
have understood this architect to have been in 
some degree concerned ; but we presume we 
have been wrong in having entertained that 
opinion; yet we do not mean to dispute the 
justice of that censure, as it assuredly would 
have been better if the mass and features of 
that building had been made to harmonise with 
those of the fine north front of Westminster 
Hall, and especially with its playful effect, and 
had afforded an opportunity, if a corresponding 
building should have been erected near to the 
Exchequer, of making, with that front of the 
Hall, one extensive and interesting facade. 
With respect to the design immediately before 
us, it is liable to the observation that the style 
of Piranesi may be more readily recognised in 
it, than the several properties of architectural 
composition mentioned in its title. Yet it isa 
just tribute to this architect, to acknowledge 
our admiration of his fertile invention, and the 
obligation of the public to him for his wishes 
and constant attempts to direct its attention 
towards rich and picturesque effects in national 
buildings. These designs, to whatever other 
observations they may be subject, would, never- 
theless, from their masses, their grouping, and 
the extensive fronts they present, have been 
worthy of the metropolis, if they had been 
adopted. This is said without meaning to 
make an unfavourable allusion to the new 
lodges at the several entrances of Hyde Park, 
which have much merit, and seem principally 
deficient in the scale on which they have been 
erected. 

The centre part of the design in 870 is simi- 
lar to that in 879; but the buildings shewn on 
cach side of it vary from those given in the 
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last-mentioned composition, and appear to be 
in a better style. 

Mr. Soane’s attempts for the more extensive 
introduction of sculpture into public works also 
deserve our thanks; but it is to be regretted, 
that the great expense attending the erection 
of that part of it which comprises statues and 
basso relievos, prevents their being more gene- 
rally employed in buildings, especially for the 
embellishment of their exterior, since such in- 
teresting productions of the Fine Arts assist in 
giving animation to the scene, and are very 
agreeable objects of contemplation to the pas- 
senger. London, when compared with Paris 
and many of the cities of Italy, is extremely 
deficient in this respect. 

The authority of Mr. S. standing very high 
in the profession, we are sorry that the draw- 
ings on which we have made the preceding 
observations, afford examples of slight and care- 
less execution to the students of this art. 

889. Plans, Elevations, and Perspective 
Views of a Design for Entrances from Picca- 
dilly into the two Royal Parks, made under the 
Direction of John Robinson, Esq., Surveyor- 
General of his Majesty’s Woods and Forests. 
The same.—The two principal designs of this 
number are of a character less florid than those 
of the preceding composition, and deserve to 
be highly appreciated. It is certainly to be 
lamented, that when the expense of carrying 
one of them (we presume the upper one) into 
execution would not have exceeded £8,650, ex- 
clusive of the cost of a part of the sculpture, 
as we are informed by the inscription on the 
drawing, that so trifling a sum of money to 
have been paid out of the public purse, should 
have been considered a reasonable obstacle to 


corresponds with that of the architecture of the 
latter period of the church, and not with that 
of the earlier, under Henry the Third. 

877. View in the Interior of the great Temple 
at Kalabshe, in Nubia. H. Parke.—This is a 
drawing in every respect highly interesting, 
not only as being a memorial presented to us, 
apparently with great fidelity, of an early and 
very magnificent example of the architecture of 
the Egyptians,—a people to whose invention 
and success in this pursuit, after times have 
been much indebted,—but as a work of art, 
executed with great skill and taste, and ina 
broad, grand, and picturesque manner. Mr. 
Parke unites the character of an enterprising 
traveller to that of an excellent artist. 

To be concluded next week. 





BRITISH GALLERY.* 

On Monday this Gallery will be opened with 
the splendid collection (principally Dutch and 
Flemish pictures) from Carlton Palace. It is 
a splendid sight. One side of the principal 
room is in a perfect blaze with Rembrandts : 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Teniers, are equally 
conspicuous: and, indeed, all the great artists 
of these schools furnish forth their choicest 
treasures for these walls. There are also some 
admirable Sir Joshuas, Hogarths, and other 
British painters of the foremost rank. Taken 
altogether, we would say that this is the finest 
collection ever publicly exhibited in England. 
Thanks to the munificence of our patriotic 
King. 

——— —_—— 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
I soucut the sea-shore, when the dormant 
wave, 








it by a former administration: we are very 
happy that the present ministers are actuated 


of the empire, and the rank of this metropolis, 
amongst the other great cities of Europe. 
order chosen by the architect is his favourite 
Corinthian example, from the Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli. The lower design is, in its general 
character, similar to that of the Arch of Con- 
stantine at Rome. 

871. The Parthenon, Athens. W. Page.— 
Drawings of the remains of that sublime build. 
ing cannot be too much multiplied, as it runs a 
risk of its destruction being completed by the 
present convulsions of Greece. Mr. Page, it 
is to be presumed, must be correct ; but we 
should have thought it difficult to have found a 
situation for viewing the front of that temple, 
from whence some of the other buildings, and 
a part of the fortifications of the Acropolis, 
would not have been seen. The beautiful, 
general, simple tone of colour of the marble 
of that edifice, only occasionally varied by the 
tinge given to it by a yellow lichin, may per- 
haps deserve the recollection of Mr. P., if he 
should make other drawings of that magnificent 
ruin. 


by a spirit more consonant with the splendour | 





876. Elevation of the North Front of the 
National Scotch Church now erecting in Sid- 
mouth Street, Foundling Hospital: the Rev. | 
Edward Irving, Minister. W. Tite.—This de- | 
sign has great merit ; its proportions are very | 
good, and its outline agreeable. Perhaps the | 
porch wants projection and expression to give 
variety to the ohiaro scuro of its front. 1t is 
executed in a very picturesque style of archi- 
tectural drawing. 

960. Design for the Restoration of the West 
Front of the Church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 
The same.—It is in the same excellent style of 
drawing as the last-mentioned work. The 








character of the composition is pleasing, and 


All gently breathing, on the soft sands lay, 
Aud spirits sung from out.each weedy caves 
If Fancy mock’d not : for ’twere hard to stray 


| O’er such a fairy spot, and still believe 
The | 


That fairy harp and shell those grots among, 
Toned not their mystic notes, each falling eve, 
In choral measure to the elfin song. ’ 


The wind carest the star-gem’d billow’s brow, 
Like a young bride, half fearing to awake 
Him whom she kisseth ; while the distant prow 
So slowly seemed its onward course to take, 

That o’er the dial fleeter stole the shade : 
Yet onward waned she faint and fainter there ; 
Till, as past friends from out man’s memory 
fade, ; 
Each dim, dim outline melted into air. 
I look’d up towards my cottage on the hill, 
And saw its “ half-uncurtain’d” casement 
bright 
Through ames foliage:—hark! the rustic 
ski 
Of some pleased peasant, through the dewy 
night, 
Pipes from the lonely flageolet a strain 
Of melancholy sweetness—such as stole 
From Irish harps, what time the cruel chain 
Of Britain hung upon the land’s proud soul. 


| My spirit was subdued—and calmly there 


I. Jaid me down upon the'midnight beach ; 
I slept, and slept secure as though I were 
One whom the shafts of Fortune could not 
reach : 
My spirit was subdued—and thus its tone 
t poured, and colour, o’er my dreaming 
thought— 
*T was all of happiness !—Man ne’er hath known 
Such happiness on earth, whate’er his lot. 


"* When we mentioned the receipt of above £5000 


during the late exhibition of modern art, we should have, 
distinguished et £4000 accrued from the sale of pictuges, 
and £1500 from admissions at the door. . 
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Soul’s joy, Elysium !—Tempest and dismay, 
Darkness and maddening waters, as I woke, 
With horror chill’d me ; their resistless way 
The late so gentle winds now wildly broke 
O’er fractured mountain-waves, and to the skies 
Wash’d giant arms! I fled precipitate : 
And thank the Gods that I now live to know 
How oft, when joy shines purest, does our 
fate, 
Insiduous lurking, strike the mortal blow. 
X. A. Z. 


SONG. 
Composed for a German Airs 
WueEn back we look on happier years, 
How oft the musing eye 
Is quench’d in swoll’n and bitter tears, 
Shed o’er their memory ! 


For scenes remote will still appear 
Than present scenes more bright— 
As only distant landscapes wear 
The robe of azure light. 


Who saith the present moment is 
All that belongs to man ? 

Tis quickly gone—in woe or bliss— 
A point in life’s brief span. 

Yet Memory’s sweet and soothing power 
Recalls each season flown, 

And many a bright departed hour 
Becomes again our own. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letter X, 
Ir is natural I should say something more 
about the spectacles :—by the by, almost all the 


a play-going people cannot maintain the spec- 
tacles by mere public patronage. All ‘the 
theatres-royal are under the necessity of being 
supported by government. I have heard the 
sums paid in this way annually; but they are 
so large that I fear to mention them. Having 
turned my attention to the subject, I found 
that those theatres which were not supported 
by government, thrive better than the royal 
theatres. The public prefers laughing at the 
Variétés or the Vaudeville, and trembling at 
the Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu, to 
sleeping or admiring at the Frangois. One 
would fancy that the Opera would stand in no 
need of support, for it levies contributions on 
the receipt of all plans of public amusement. 
Nothing could be better imagined than that at 
concerts, balls, and public gardens, ten per cent 
of the receipts should be claimed for the poor 
(the only poors’-rate in France), and I should 
like to see the poor in England partially sup- 
ported by a tax on our pleasures, rather than 
entirely on our industry and our necessities ; 
and I just hint the matter for public considera- 
tion: but that they should pay a contribution 
to the Royal Academy of Music, is a disgrace 
to the opera, as well as an iniquitous tax. 








The licensers here are more severe than 


\ they have heretofore been in England, but on 


a different principle. In France, a piece must 
be in harmony with the politics of the day. 
Napoleon would never suffer Nero or Tiberius 
to be represented on the stage, nor indeed any 
piece where there was the character of an 
usurper or a tyrant: he could not even bear 
Tacitus. The emperor, as the story goes, one 
day said to Suard, the secretary of the French 


young men here wear spectacles ; they are, to | Academy, ‘* Your Tacitus is a mere declaimer, 


be sure, short-sighted enough, but still that is | 
no reason. The spectacles;as they alse call the | 


an impostor, who calumniated Nero; yes, 
ealumniated him, forjin fact, Nero was regret- 


theatres, are numerous and well attended. | ted by the people. What a misfortune it is for 


The actors are generally very perfect in their | 
parts; but they seem to have constantly in 


view what I would call the beau ideal of a 
character. In trying to make the most of it, 
they overstep the modesty of nature. They 
walk the stage better than we do in England, 
and their action, when not carried to excess, 
is, I think, more graceful. Talma, in many 
parts, is above all praise; and Mademoiselle 
Duchenois is frightfully sublime ; while Made- 
moiselle Mars unites the charms of Thalia 
and Melpomene, by turns gay and animated, 
interesting and affecting, or profoundly tragic. 
I never witnessed acting that gave me greater 
delight than Misanthropy and Repentance, 
(The Stranger). Talma, in the character of 
the Stranger, displayed a mind worn down 
with sorrew, dignified and calm; but whence 
even hope was banished. It was a scene of 
private life; there was nothing of the actor, 
nothing of stage effect. I never saw Talma so 
true to nature; indeed, it was nature itself. 
Mademoiselle Mars acted the part of Mrs. 
Haller. Remorse had opened the gates of 
Repentance, with all its accompanying virtues, 
which were exercised as pleasing duties ; while 
the consciousness of doing well afforded a 
gentle palliation to the sting arising from a 
former error. Mademoiselle Mars looked and 
was the character she represented ; mild, gen- 
tle, and pathetic, in the highest degree, every 
sentiment, every tone of voice, marked her for 
being again raised to that elevation from which 
she had fallen. She was sublime in her tears, 
and excited the most tender and powerful sym- 

thies of the heart. The reconciliation with 

er husband surpasses the powers of description 
—it must be seen to be conceived. 


I have always thought it sipgular that such 





princes that there should be such historians !” 
** Perhaps so,” replied the elegant translator 
of Robertson’s Charles V.; “* but what a mis- 
fortune would it be for nations, were there 
not such historians to restrain and terrify bad 
princes.” This little digression I have ex- 
tracted from the Life of Suard, in the Biographie 
Universelle, which, as far as I can pry into the 
matter, appears to me to be a very excellent one. 

Being on the snbject of the stage, it reminds 
me of another anecdote from the same work. 
Destouches, the dramatist, was sent to Eng- 
land with Cardinal Dubois, who was ambassa- 
dor at our court. The cardinal left him as 
chargé @ affaires, to return to Paris. The arch- 
bishopric of Cambray fell vacant by the death 
of the virtuous Fenelon. The most profligate 
man of the age, Dubois, aspired to be his suc- 
cessor, but did not dare to solicit the regent for 
it; and he wrote to Destouches, to ask George I. 
to request of the Regent Duke of Orleans to 
confer it on him (Dubois). Destouches made 
the application. ‘** How can you imagine,” 
said his majesty, ‘* that a Protestant king can 
meddle in the making a French archbishop ? 
The regent would laugh at it, and most cer- 
tainly do nothing.” ‘* Pardon me, sire, he will 
laugh at it, but will do whatever your majesty 
desires.” ‘* Well, we will see.” His majesty 
signed the request, and Dubois was elected to 
the vacant see of Cambray. 

Destouches took his Tambour Nocturne 
from Addison’s Drummer. <A French critic, 
finding the same piece by Addison, required 
nothing more to found an accusation of pla- 
giarism on poor Addison. Unfortunately for 
his criticism, Destouches’ piece was only 
brought out in 1762, after the death of the 
author. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


On public rejoicing days the theatres are 
opened gratis, and government pays the ex. 
penses. 

The getting a piece out is the devil here, 
Sometimes, after being accepted, they remain 
twenty or thirty years before they are played 
“ waiting their turn:” but authors are not 
always docile enough to submit to this. The 
other day, the author of a piece receined 
(accepted), who had waited five years in vain, 
brought his action against the managers. The 
tribunal decided in his favour, and ordered 
them to play the piece immediately, or pay the 
author 3000 francs damages. If all those who 
present plays to our managers, who forget to 
return them, could recover 120/. for a piece 
the managers did not think prudent to bring 
out, what a pretty business it would be for 
play-writers ! 


ANECDOTES, &c. OF WEBER, 
Sirent anecdotes are frequently very charac. 
teristic; and the two or three which we have 
noted below are eminently so of the great 
musician whose death amongst us has excited 
so much sympathy. 

Weber was invited to dine with Mr. L__, 
the music-seller, whose residence and establish. 
ment are of a very handsome description. On 
entering the noble drawing-room, the quiet 
German opened his eyes, and, looking round, 
said softly, as if to himself, ** I see it is better 
to sell music than to write it.” 
Weber got, perhaps, about £1,000 by his 
visit to England: £500 for his Oberon, and 
other sums for superintending rehearsals, lead- 
ing the orchestra, concerts, and private parties 
such as the Marquis of Hertford’s, Mrs. Coutts, 
&e., for which thirty guineas was the fee. 
Mrs. Weber was of opinion, as her letters from 
Germany express, that her husband was not 
sufficiently recompensed : certainly if we com- 
pared his reward with the immense sums levied 
by less gifted foreigners, we also should think 
so. The truth is, that amusing talent is always 
paid, out of all proportion, much higher than 
great abilities or genius. 
One of Weber’s distinguishing excellencies 
was his suiting the sound in his compositions 
to the sense of the words: his music was twin 
sister to the poetry—a rare and exquisite 
quality. In one of the pieces of Oberon, Miss 
Paton, with all her fine powers and beautiful 
execution, failed to produce the effect aimed at 
by the composer. ‘ I know not how it is,” 
said she, ‘I never can do this as it should be.” 
** The reason is,’ replied Weber, ‘* because 
you do not know the words.” ; 
A grander example of his feeling and jndg- 
ment in this respect occurred when performing 
a hymn to the Deity. Some of the voices were 
in a high key. ‘* Hush, hush !”’ exclaimed the 
genuine master, “ hush !—if you were in the 
presence of God, would you speak loud ?” 
We have heard that the Saxon (his own) 
ambassador has shewn so strange a jealousy of 
Weber's being in England, as even to neglect 
his remains: on the contrary, the Prussian 
ambassador has shewn every mark of attention. 
In other quarters there have been some very 
paltry and selfish caballing ; upon which (for 
the sake of liberality and good feeling, where 
the fine arts and science are concerned,) we 
may be tempted to deliver our sentiments. 
A lithographic print of this distinguished 
composer, printed by Hullmandel, from 4 
design by J. Hayter, has been produced 
very speedily and opportunely.* It. repre- 
Scape 





* Published by J. Dickinson. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


sents him in three different points of view 
gs leading the opera of Der Freischiitz at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and, though slight, 
conveys to the spectator a perfect general im- 
ression of his countenance, look, and appear- 
om The central figure is the most striking 
resemblance ; though that on the left is also 
very good. Were we to speak critically of a 
publication which accomplishes as much as 
could be desired in any thing of its class, we 
would say that it makes Weber too tall, and 
that the white support of the music-desk (seem- 
ing to divide him into two parts) has a bad 
effect. But the great essential of such a work 
is to be found here—it is like, and affords a per- 
fect notion of the original, living as he led. 


Since writing the foregoing, we are informed 
that, after much discussion and correspond. 
ence, Weber's funeral is arranged to take 
place next Wednesday, at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Moorfields. This was, we believe, 
originally proposed; but the owners of the 
Chapel wished to make a profit of the exhi- 
bition, for their own benefit, and refused to 
admit even some of the musical performers 
without the fee of half a guinea; under which 
circumstances the treaty broke off. The Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s was next applied to, but 
it was thought inconsistent to have the cere- 
monies of.another church gone through in a 
Protestant cathedral ; and the permission being, 
consequently, restricted to the use of the organ, 
the directors of the funeral were again bafiled. 
What arrangements have been concluded for 
Wednesday, we know not: only, we hear that 
the Requiem is tobe performed, and that tickets 
will be sold, as for other public places.* 

The following very pathetic tribute to the 
memory.of Weber, does honour to the feelings 
and talents of its author, Mr. Planché. It is 
beautifully composed by Braham—the move- 
ments being taken principally from Weber's 
own composition, but being also partly original. 
Having had the pleasure of hearing Braham 
play and sing it, we insert it here, though the 
words have already found their way into the 
newspapers. 

On the Death of Weber. 
«* Weep !—for the word is — : 
Mourn !—for the knell hath knoll’d; 
The master chord is broken, 
And the master hand is cold! 
Romance hath lost her minstrel : 
No more his magic strain 
Shall throw a sweeter — around 
The legends of Almaine! 
His fame had flown before him, 
To many a foreign land; 
His lays were sung by ev'ry tongue, 
And harp’d | ev'ry hand. 
He came to cull fresh laurels, 
But Fate was in their breath ; 
And turn’d his march of triumph 
Into a dirge of death ! 
O, all who knew him loved him! 
For with his mighty mind 
He bore himself so meekly— 
His heart it was so kind! 
His wildly warbling melodies— 
The storms that round them roll— 
Are types of the simplicity 
And grandeur of his soul! 
hea years of ceaseless suffering 
Had worn him to a shade, 
So patient was his spirit, 
No wayward plaint he made. 
F’en Death himself sgem’d loath to scare 
His victim pure and mild, 
And stole upon him gently, 
As slumber o’er a child ! 
Weep !—for the word is spoken,— 
Mourn !—for the knell hath knoll'd; 
The master chord js broken, 
The master hand is cold |” 


* Another account says there will be no musical cere- 
mony, 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
VauxHaLt.—The old proverb of ‘ a bad be- 
ginning, a good ending,” seems to be verifying 
with regard to Vauxhall, for which shadowy 
lightness the weather has become most favour- 
able. On Friday, Monday, and Wednesday, 
the Gardens were very numerously attended. 
The Music Saloon more than fulfils the expec- 
tations entertained of it, and is found to answer 
admirably ; the voices and instruments being 
heard perfectly between its acts. The ballet 
attracts ; and after it is over the fireworks go 
off ; and after the fireworks the suppers and 
punch are in requisition ; so that, on the whole, 
the time is passed variously and agreeably 
enough. 


PANSTEREOMACHIA. 

Tuts title, as long as a man’s arm, belongs to 
an exhibition of a novel kind, which is to be 
opened on Monday next. The representation 
of many figures in solid materials, may account 
for the complicated name ; and we can venture 
to say that the plan itself would do credit to 
any name. The famous battle of Poictiers is 
modelled in all its details, and with most accu. 
rate attention to heraldry, chivalry, costume, 
and general effect. On a platform (of perhaps 
30 feet by 16 or 18) diversified into the appear- 
ance of country scenery,—hill and dale, ravine, 
wood, river,—are disposed the armies of France 
and England in mortal combat. Here are 
masses of infantry, there a charge of-horse : 
here is a warrior slain, there a wounded 
knight tended by his squires: in short, all the 
chances of war are faithfully portrayed, and 
whether in the grand mélée, or the affecting 
episode, a great deal of skill, ingenuity, and 
judgment has been exercised on this striking 
design. The whole is.exquisitely modelled, the 
horses being eight or nine inches high, and 
their riders, as well as the other human figures, 
in proportion. The various groupings and ar- 
rangements altogether afford a vivid image of 
the fight: which is rendered very picturesque 
by the pennons, arms, blazonry, and splendid 
accoutrements of the memorable characters who 
achieved this glorious victory, and, at the same 
time, extremely interesting to the antiquary 
by the pains which have been taken to make it 
accurate in these respects. The room is fitted 
up in a very appropriate heraldic and Gothic 
style ; and the whole forms, in our opinion, 
one of the most admirable exhibitions which 
have ever been contrived for the gratification 
of the public. 

At the same place. the Cosmorama, with 
some fine changes of subjects, continues to at- 
tract and delight visitors both young and old. 


AEROSTATION. 

Mr. P. Cornitiort, who ascended with Mr. 
Joliffe from near Sevenoaks, last August, (and 
assures us that he has, by this experiment, es- 
tablished the practicability of sailing horizon- 
tally in any direction at any given point of ele- 
vation), is announced to make a second ascen- 
sion at 5 o’clock this afternoon, from St. John’s 
Wood, Mary-le-bone. Pilot balloons are to 
precede the principal balloon ; several scientific 
phenomena are to be examined ; and the profits 
of the, occasion given in charity to the dis- 
tressed manufacturers. 








MUSIC. 
THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
| To render the last Concert of the season as 
j agreeable as possible, has been invariably the 





{ 


| object of the directors ; and on Monday evening 
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all the principal pieces were as finely performed 
as they were judiciously selected. The Concert 
opened with Handel’s Dead March in Saul, “‘ as 
a tribute to departed genius ;” followed by one 
of Haydn’s well-known Symphonies. An aria 
of Handel, Lascia amor, was sung by Mr. Phil- 
lips in the true character of the composition— 
grand and dignified—so as to gain him the 
marked approbation of the audience. Mr. 
Nicholson’s flute concerto, admitted here, as 
we suppose, for the gratification of the numer- 
ous amateurs of that instrument, was perfec- 
tion in so far as relates to execution and beauty 
of tone, which prevented the long string of 
unharmonized passages, on so limited a scale, 
from becoming tiresome. <A Signora Canzi, 
who styles herself in the concert bills, member 
of the Philharmonic Societies of Bologna and 
Bergamo, made her first appearance in an aria 
of Manfroggi, Ah, che non serve, accompanied 
by Mr. Kiesewetter on the violin. Her voice 
is not of the first order, still it is pleasing; and 
the little effect her aria produced, might not 
perhaps be so justly ascribed either to herself 
or to Mr. Kiesewetter, 2s to Signor Man- 
froggi, the composer. The two overtures of 
Egmont and of the Zauberflote, and the Jupiter 
by Mozart, went off as usual; they cannot be 
heard too often, when thus well performed. 
Miss Bacon, of Norwich, also, for the first time, 
at once established her reputation as a singer 
of the very first order, in Cimarosa’s air Frenar 
vorrei. Her voice is extremely powerful, and 
yet sufficiently flexible; she has an excellent 
style of singing; and has been for some time a 
pupil of Velluti. Some critics have found fault 
with her for an unnatural contraction of her 
voice, occasional harsh tones, and other defects 
of still less moment ; notwithstanding all which, 
she will most likely become, what many con. 
sider her to be already, the first female singer 
of this country. M. De Beriot played a violin 
quintetto of Beethoven, and again with much 
neatness and finish; but he has not spirit 
enough to do justice to the fiery Beethoven. 
In that, Kiesewetter is infinitely his superior. 
He was much applauded. Upon the whole, it 
may be said, that this year’s series of the 
Philharmonic Concerts has been conducted 
with as much gratification to the subscribers 
as any of the preceding in our remembrance, 


Jews’ -harp.—M. Eulenstein, whose remark. 
able performance on the Jews’-harp we noticed 
some weeks ago, has, we learn, had the honour 
of playing to his Majesty, and also to many 
persons of high rank; and we have reason to 
believe, that the expectations excited by our 
statement were not disappointed by the extra- 
ordinary skill and talent displayed by this in. 
genious foreigner. 7 








. 


DRAMA. 
THE state of affairs in the theatrical world is 
something extraordinary. At Drury Lane, it 
would appear, that Elliston, after having held 
the property for seven years, has at last got 
into arrear with the proprietors, and the con- 
sequence is, that the theatre is once more to be 
let to the highest bidder. By what accident, 
or by what concurrence of untoward circum. 
stances, things have come to this sorry pass, it 
would now, perhaps, be useless to inquire: 
one thing, however, we hope the members of 
the committee will not be unmindfal of, and 
that is, the situation of the man who, whether 
by his own extravagance, or their indulgence, 
or the usual difficulties attendant upon such 
affairs, has thus, a bankrupt-in means and 
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broken down in‘héalth, been deprived of his 
lease, and, at a period of life when he can no 
longer earn his bread, again been thrown upon 
the world. Of Mr. Elliston as a manager, we 
have often been compelled to speak with seve- 
rity; but we cannot forget that, for many 
years, he delighted us with his brilliant talents 
as an actor; nor can we either forget that, 
at the time he undertook the management of 
this unfortunate concern, he stood high in the 
world’s esteem, and was accounted to be (as 
we really believe he was) ‘ a prosperous 
gentleman.” We hope sincerely, if an in- 
creased rent should be offered for the next 
term of years, that a fair proportion of the 
surplus may be appropriated to the use of this 
old, and, with all his faults, industrious and 
zealous servant of the public. Messrs. Cal- 
craft and Robins, and others who have been 
looked upon as his friends, have eulogized him 
yearly. They have always pronounced him to 
be the best of managers and the most upright 
of men; and, whether he be the one or the 
other, it would be the height of injustice and 
ingratitude, considering what he has laid out 
upon the property, to suffer him to starve. If 
no other method were available, the use of the 
theatre once during each season might be 
allowed him for a benefit; and this annual 
exhibition, whilst it added to the comfort and 
cheered the heart of the veteran, might act 
as a warning to his fellows, to induce them to 
stick to their calling, and to bear in mind, that 
a fortune acquired by acting may be turned to 
a better account than that of being swallowed 
up in the cares and the quarrels and the dis- 
tresses of management. 


The competition for the lesseeship of Drury |. 


Lane Theatre, next season, is at least nume- 
rous, if not great anf close run. Améng the 
candidates reported are, Mr. Arnold, of the 
English Opera House ; Mr. Price, the Ameri- 
can manager ; the proprietors of Covent Garden 
Theatre; the proprietors of Vauxhall; Mr. T. 
Dibdin and some friend; and another party, 
made up of the existing interests. 


At Covent Garden,.as at the rival house, 
there is also a great talk of a new manager. 
Mr. Harris, who was so successful in this 
** great office,” has been repeatedly invited to 
take the burden again upon his shoulders, but 
from all accounts he does not seem much in- 
clined to “‘come up to the scratch.” Since 
the management of this theatre passed from 
his hands, four years ago, great alterations 
have been made in the pretensions of per- 
formers. At that period, twenty pounds a 
week was the highest salary upon the pay-list ; 
and now there are many actors, and actors too 
who are neither improved by practice nor by 
age, who will not be satisfied with less than the 
same amount as nightly pay. Mr. Harris also 
is an * old stager ;’’ he will be “* aut Cesar aut 
nullus ;” he knows well enough that nothing 
can be done without having the entire and un- 
fettered control of the property; and a chan. 
cery suit, with a lease to three gentlemen in 
three different professions, are incumbrauces 
which he would probably find a great difficulty 
in reconciling with the exercise of absolute au- 
thority. The season here has turned out worse, 
if possible, than at Drury Lane ; and without 
some important and radical change, little or no 
improvement can be expected from future 
exertions. 

At the Haymarket a new farce was pro- 
duced on Monday, under the facetious title of 
*Twizt the Cup andthe Lip. The plot, though 
not altogether new to the stage, is, neverthe- 





less, sufficiently amusing; and the dialogue, 
though not what may be called witty, is lively, 
humorous, and entertaining. The principal 
character, which.is in the hands of Liston, is a 
Mr. Pengander, from the Land’s End—part 
fool, and part fortune-hunter,—an extension 
of Mr. Poole’s former character of Tristram 
Sappy; and the difficulties in which he becomes 
involved by a double promise of marriage, with 
the tricks that are played upon the credulity of 
his temper, form the business of the piece. 
The part, however, is not very prominent, as 
he is the butt of the party assembled; and, 
from beginning to end, is more played upon 
than playing. The farce was well received ; 
and, when the performers have become a little 
more perfect, will, we have no doubt, turn out 
a great and lasting favourite. Mrs. Glover 
and Vining played particularly well. We wish 
we could say as much for Mr. Raymond; but 
this young man, who at first shewed some 
promise, is getting daily worse and worse,— 
awkward in his manners, and vulgar in his 
dress. 


Mr. Yates has transferred his multifarious 
person to Edinburgh, where he performs next 
Monday. No doubt our friends in the North 
will treat him with cordial Highland hospi- 
tality. 





POLITICS. 
Noruine but electioneering: the whole 
country has been, and is, stirred in its ele- 
ments. 





VARIETIES. 

Professor Millingten.—It was only last week 
we learnt by accident that the name of Milling- 
ton, which appeared ag a bankrupt in the 
London Gazette of the 2d of. May last, was 
that of Professor Millington of the Royal In- 
stitution. It was with deep regret that we re- 
ceived this information ; and upon subsequent | 
inquiry, find that his misfortunes have been 
brought on by some mining speculations into 
which he had entered, and that the chief part 
of his difficulties have arisen from liabilities 
into which he had entered, although not per- 
sonally his own. A committee of his friends 
have investigated his affairs, and feeling that 
his case is one of extreme hardship, they have 
most liberally opened a subscription loan for 
his re-establishment, by the purchase of his 
Library, Apparatus, and effects; and as we 
never wish to be backward in promoting a 
good cause, we beg to volunteer our services, 
by assuring the public that any sums left at 
the office of our paper shall be applied to this 
purpose, and we are sure will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the individual whose cause 
we wish to support. 

Larthquakes. — The province of Grenada in 
Spain has of late been visited by a succession of 
earthquakes, which have driven the inhabit- 
ants, in many parts, from their dwellings to 
places more secure. 

Among the new translations from Sir Walter 
Scott, announced in the Paris journals, we 
observe Woodstock at ten francs ; the Life of 
Dryden at jive ; the Memoirs, &c. of Dean 
Swist (characteristic accuracy !), at the same 
price ; and the Border Minstrelsy, called 
** Chants Populaires des Fronticres Meridion- 


ales d’Ecosse,”’ at ten francs. i ( 


English Sheep. — Part of a flock of English | 
sheep, ‘imported into France a twelvemonth 
ago, were sold by auction at Paris last week for 
considerable prices. The climate seems to have 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


sian journals speak highly of the beauty of 
their forms, and of the length and fineness of 
their wool. 

The Stone. —M. Thibault (de Orne), a 
young medical professor of great distinction in 
France, has just presented to the Academy of 
Surgery in Paris, a paper in which he describes 
a new method of dissolving the stone in the 
bladder. Few inventions have laid under con. 
tribution a greater number of the sciences, and 
few have ever promised more happy results, 
A most ingeniously constructed instrument 
conducts into the bladder a little pocket, very 
thin in its texture, but capable of resisting the 
action of the strongest acids. By an admirable 
mechanical contrivance, the stone is enclosed in 
the pocket, which is subsequently closed in 
such a manner as to prevent the possibility 
of the escape of any of the liquids which are 
injected into it. The action of the dissol. 
vents, powerful in itself, is augmented by the 
electrical current of the voltaic pile, which, 
alone, is capable of dissolving the hardest bo. 
dies. This paper has excited a great sensation; 
and the report of the Academy upon it, which 
will no doubt contain the details necessary to 
the elucidation of this most valuable invention, 
is expected with considerable impatience. 

Fine Arts.—A French connoisseur, of the 
name of Fabre, has presented to Montpellier, 
his native town, a magnificent museum, col- 
lected by him during a residence of thirty years 
in Italy, containing many most valuable pic- 
tures by the greatest masters (among others by 
Raphael and Poussin), statues by Canova, and 
an extensive library. In order to guard against 
pirates, or other dangers, the French Minister 
of Marine has received the King’s orders to 
despatch a sloop of war (which sailed from 
Toulon on the21st ult.) to Leghorn, to take in 
M. Fabre and his collection; and to direct, 
that during the voyage M. Fabre shall be 
treated at the royal expense, and with all the 
respect due to his taste and patriotism. [This 
is a good example: far better than seizing 
works of art or science by custom-house offi. 
cers.—Ep. ] 

Cobalt. —The number of cobalt mining com. 
panies in Sweden daily increases. The export- 
ation of that article last year was considerable ; 
but it was almost entirely to this country, by 
which it has been re-exported to the various 
nations of the Continent. 

Burying Societies. —At Basle in Switzerland 
there are several societies, the members of 
which pay an annual subscription for -the pur- 
pose of defraying the expense of burying them- 
selves and their families. It is remarkable, 
that one of these societies, composed of forty- 
six families, comprehending a hundred and 
ninety-one members, has lost but one of its 
members by.death, during the last two years. 
When, as in this instance, the mortality is in- 
considerable, the superfiuity of the funds, not- 
withstanding the lugubrious nature of the 
society, is expended in a party of pleasure ; the 
members of the society enjoy the good things 
of this life at a fraternal banquet, in expecta- 
tion, however, that ere long a sad duty will 
assemble them around the grave of one of their 
number. 

North American Geography.—The Great 
Bear Lake, at the south-western end of which 
Captain Franklin’s Expedition was stationed, 
in lat. 65° 10’, long. 123° 33’ W.) is above 
150 miles in length, and abounds in deep bays 
and arms, one of which runs to within about 
70 miles of the Coppermine River, where that 
stream is not more than from 86 to 90 miles 
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extent. of coast between the ‘mouths of the 
rmine and Mackenzie Rivers is not 500 
miles in a direct line; but it is supposed that a 
high and mountainous cape or headland runs 
far into the sea between them, which must 
have a great effect on the formation and deten- 
i ice. 
ag At the end of October, an 
earthquake was experienced at Shirauz, in 
Persia, which destroyed many buildings ; and, 
among other national monuments, overthrew 
the celebrated tombs of Hafiz and Saadi. Thus, 
two years in succession has this part of the 
world been visited by the same appalling phe- 
nomenon. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Romance and 
Chivalry, and other Poems, by L. E. L., will be pub- 
lished early in autumn. A competition for the poetical 
prize at the ancient Festival of Toulouse, introduces the 
minstrels of all countries to sing their national songs, or 
recount their national legends. The idea of this frame- 
work seems to us to be very happy; and it certainly 
affords scope for great variety, of which we are persuaded 
this favourite writer will know well how to avail herself, 
for the delight of the lovers of poetry. Tg 

The second part of Simpson’s Anatomy for Artists is 
in so forward a state that it may be expected immedi- 
ately. A specimen of a hand lithographed on the pro- 
spectus, conveys a very favourable idea of the prints. 

The Principles of Light and Shadow, being a second part 
of Practical Hints on Composition in Painting, illus- 
trated by examples from the most cminent Painters, by 
John Burnet, is in the press. 

A History of the Parish of St. John at Hampstead, 

rticularly during the last 30 years, with some curious 
information respecting its Church, &c., is announced as 
being in the press, by an Old Inhabitant. 

A new Edition of the Historical Antiquities of Hert- 
fordshire, by Sir Henry Chauncy, Kt., is in the press. 
This edition, in two octavo volumes, will be a verbatim 
reprint of the re work. 

‘A Review of the Code of Bengal Regulations, founded 
on an Enactment of Marquis Cornwallis, in 1793, is about 
to appear, and will treat of the liberty of the press in 
Ind ia. 

Mr. Noble, Teacher of Languages, Edinburgh, Oriental 
Master in the Scottish Military and Naval Academy, and 
Author of ‘* An. Arabic ¥. and Index for Ri- 
chardson’s Arabic G »” is preparing for the press aj 
Grammar of the Persian I , with copious Extracts 
from the Works of the best Persian Authors, and a Vo- 
¢abulary and Index, in one volume. 

We are informed that Dr. Lyall’s new work, Memoirs 
of the Life and Reign of Alexandcr 1. Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, will be published next week, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, and ornamented with plates. We have 
heard, that this work will also contain the life and reign 
of the whimsical Paul, a sketch of the life of the Em- 

x Nicholas, an account of the present state of the 
ussian empire, (reprinted from the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, with numerous additions,) and biographical 
sketches of the most remarkable personages who have 
figured in Russia during the last twenty years. 

A work, written by a Gentleman educated for the 
Church, at M len College, Oxford, is preparing for 
immediate publication, to entitled, Four Years in 
France; or, Narrative of an English Family’s Residence 
f= during that Period. This will be preceded by a 

emoir, giving an Account of the Conversion of the 
Author to the Catholic Faith. 


‘ LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Schleusner’s Lexicon by Dr. Carey, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
New Annual Register, 1825, 1/. 1s. bds.—English’s Law 
of Pews, 5s. 6d. bds.—Rejected Articles, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
bds.—Miller’s Biographical Sketches, 2 vols. 4to. 3/. 3s. 
bds. Ditto, on Colombier, 10%. bds.—Roscoe’s German 
No » 4 vols, t 8vo. 1. 18s. bds.—North’s Lives of 
the Norths, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. bds.—Barry on the Blood, 
8vo. 7e. bds.—Brown’s View of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ie, bds.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1825, 16s. bds.— 
Lyte’s Tales in Verse, 5s. Gd. bds.—Faber’s Difficulties of 
Romanism, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
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une. Therinometer. Barometer. 
Thursday | 5. «to 6% | 30.15 to 30.11 
Friday ---. | i. 5. | 30.00 — 29.95 
Saturday -- 1 | 48. | 29.95 stationary 
Sunday-.-- 1 50. 2 | 29.98 — 30.07 
’ y+. 19 47. | 30.16 — 30.20 
Tuesday -. 13 44. | 30.20 stationary 
Wednesday 14 | —— 51. to 81. | 30.20 — 30.18 
Wind N- and N.E., except the morning of the 13th, 
when it was S.W.—Generally clear, except the 10th, 
when rain fell to the amount of .075 of an inch. 
frequent halones about the sun are deserving the 
attention of the curious. 
monton. 
Latitude-..... $19 377 92” N. 
Longitude... © % 51 W. of Greenwich, 


CHARLES H. ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

One word instead of three to the writer of «* A Frag- 
ment”—imperfect. 

Harriet is truly affectionate, but not so entirely poetical. 

H. needs improvement. 

Answer to B. B.—we cannot, 

*« The Translator” will find a note at 7 South Molton 
Street. 

PSA is thanked for his offer; but cannot have farther 
requisition. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pall Mall, 

IS MAJESTY, with that liberality and 

condescending kindness with which he has always favour- 

ed the Objects of the BRITISH INS'TITUTION, having placed 

at the disposal of the Directors, for the purpose of immediate 

Exhibition, his private Collection of Pictures, from Carlton 

House Palace, the Gallery will be opened on Monday next, the 

19th instant, and continue Open daily, from Ten in the Morning, 
until Six in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


YHE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS will CLOSE next 
SATURDAY, June 24th, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 


HE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY hereby 


propose to give the following Premiums to the Authors of 
Essays on the annexed Subjects :-— 

1. A Premium not exceeding Thirty Guineas to the Author of 
the best Essay in answer to the following Queries :—«* What are 
the general indications of Metals age in any given place, the 
lines of direction, extent, and dipping of the veins, deduced from 
the appearance of the surface, and the occurrence of different 
metallic substances found combined or associated in veins or 
beds? What is the medium per centage of the value of the ores 
hitherto found in Ireland, and the average cost per ton of work- 
ing and smelting them, with the expense of land and water car- 
riage? It will be necessary that any particular ‘Terminology 
used by miners be added and explained, and that a section of a 
regularly worked mine be subjoined.” 

2. A Premium not exceeding Thirty Guineas to the Author of 
the best Essay “On the State of Architecture in Ireland, pre- 
viously to the Reign of Henry the Second.” 

3. A Premium of Eighty Pounds and the Cunningham Medal to 
the Author of the best Essay on the following Subject :—“ The 
Social and Political State of the eople of Ireland, from the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the 12th Century; their 
advancement or retrogression in Science, Literature, and the 
Arts; and the Character of their moral and religious Opinions, 
as connected with their civil and ecclesiastical Institutions; so 
far as they can be gleaned from any original writings prior to the 
commencement of the 16th century, exclusive of those in the 
Trish and other Celtig Lamguages, as such documents may, on a 
future oceasion, be propose hy the Acaderny as a subject of exa- 

ination: every 40 be, supp » Not by references 
only, but by extracts, in the form of Notes or an Appendix; and 
it as exp every accessible source of information shall be 
examined, under the above limitation. Besides the above-men- 
tioned Prize to the best Essay, the Academy will give additi ! 








Angerstein Pictures.—This day, 28. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY, with Cri- 
tical Remarks on their Merits. 
By WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, F.A.S, 

Member of the Society of Arts and Sciences at Utrecht, and 
Author of “* The Italian School of Design,” ‘* An Inquiry into 
the Origin and early History of Engraving,” &c. 

art I. « ini e Ang Collection. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 10s. boards, 
HE MISCELLANIST of LITERA~- 
TURE for 1826, consisting of unique Selections from the 
most important Books of the past Year, in Autobiography, His- 
tory, Memoirs, Poetry, Voyages, and Travels. 
** 1 weigh my borrowings, not number them.”—Montaigne, 
Printed for W. Simpkin and RK. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate Street. 








MUSIC. 


Moore’s National Airs. 
This day is published, by J. Power, 34, Strand, price 12s. 
. PIR 
HE FIFTH NUMBER of the above cele- 
brated Work. The Words by THOMAS+MOORE, Esq. 
with Symphonies and Accompani by HENRY R. BISHOP. 
This work is published in royal 4to. and embellished with 
Illustrations, designed by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. 
*,* An Edition of Numbers i, 2, 3, and 4, with new Plates, is 
just published, in Two Volumes, and may be had in boards, 
price 24s. each volume, or in a variety of elegant bindings. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


This day, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. with Etchings and Woodcuts, 


a 2d Edition of 
AIRY LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 
of the SOUTH of IRELAND, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. 


‘J 
x , y : 

HE BOYNE WATER; a Tale. By the 
OsMARA FAMILY, Authors of Tales, comprising, “Cro. 

hoore of the Bill Hook,” “ The Fetches,” and * John Doe.” 

vondon: W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 
In 1 neat pocket volume, 4s. half-bound, 
. . . . NY 
HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and 
TRAVELLER’S COMPANION ; containing a concise 
Introduction to French Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary of 
familiar Words, and a Selection of Phrases on the most common 
and useful Subjects; also, a Series of Conversations on a Tour to 
France, descriptive of the Public Buildings, Institutions, Curio. 
sities, Mamners, and Amusements of the French Capital; with 
art Imtroductiow to Epistolary weerper Directions to 
Travellers, and Tables of French and British Monies; to which 
are the Statistics of Paris, illustrated by a Map of France 
and a'Pian of Paris, and comparative Tables of French and Bri- 
tish Weights and Measures. 
By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.S.E. 
French Master to the Scottish Military and Naval Academy, 
Edinbargh, Auther of a French Rhetorical Grammar, &c. 








Premiums to Essays on this subject, provided they possess posi- 
tive merit. 
Essays on the first and second subjects will be received, if sent 
post free to the Rev. J. H. Singer, DD. Secrvtary, at any time 
revious to the lst day ef May, 1827; and on the third, till the 
st of May, 18283; each Essay to be inscribed with some motto, 
and accompanied with a sealed billet, superscribed with the same 
motto, in which shal! be written the Author’s name and address. 


This day is published, price 6s. No. II]. of 
x 

HE METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. Contents:—1. The Age of Folly—2. Puffs 
—3. The Infant Lyra—4. Song—5. The Unmaskynge of Johan- 
nes Horner—6. On Pastoral Poetry—7. The Wonders of West- 
minster Abbey—8. Phrenology—9. Empedocles—10. Zamrah and 
Kouli—l1. The Vaithless Lover—i2. Diary of Mr. Papster—i3. 
Glory—14. On the Early Latin Writers of English History—15. 
A Birth-day Musing—i6. Fragments from the Pocket-Book of a 
Berkeleian—17. The Bardiad; by Charles Burton—18. Milman’s 
Anne Boleyn—19. Eros and Anteros, concluded—20. Butler's 
Remains—21. On the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages—22. 
A succinct Relation of a singular Judgment—23. Scottish Songs 
—24. Confessions of a Zephyr—25. Au Essay on Percy Bysshe 
Shelley—26. On Classica! Education—27. Sonnet—28. Records of 
the Vicarage—29. The New School of Cockneyism—30. Letter 
from a Scotch Gentleman—31. Horace in Cambridge—aa. Edito- 

rial Commission. 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall; J. 

Deighton and Sons, Cambridge ; and J. Parker, Oxford. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
YHE PROGRESS of CANT. 
“It has heen said that Hogarth’s pictures we read—the 
same may be said of the production before us.”—-London Maga- 
ai 


ne. 
*« This print is one of the p!easantest drolls of the century, and 
seems to hit at all that is.”—Zvery Day Book. 
“ A truly Hogarthian display of humour and satire.”—Literary 
Gazette, 
M*Lean, 20, Tichborne Street, Haymarket; Relfe, Cornhill; 
and Dickenson, New Bond Street. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC ME- 
DICINE, systematically arranged, and applied to British 
Practice; intended for the use of Magistrates, Coroners, Barris- 
ters, Medical Practitioners, and Jurymen. 2d Edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved. 
By JOHN GORDON SMITH, M.D. 
Lecturer on Political Medicine. , 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 

“In short, as a treatise on the principles of the science, it 
may be uniformly followed with the utmost contidence.”—Edin- 
burgh Medical und Surgical Journal. 

y the same Author, 





B 
An Analysis of Medical Evidence, 8vo, 12s, 





Also, by the same Author, 

A new Pronouncing French Primer; or, 
First Step to the French Language; containing a Vocabulary of 
easy and familiar Words, arranged under distinct Heads; and a 
Selestion of Phrases on Subjects of the most frequent occurrence. 
Is. 6d. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geor; 

B. Whittaker, London. -” 


In 8vo. price l4s. 


‘ds, 
|. ieee of a JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE and ITALY, 
“« I’ the world’s volume, 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 
In a great pool, a swan’s nest. Pr’ythee think 
There's livers out of Britain.” —Cymbeline. 
Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Ini vol. 12mo. 2s. bound, 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY, 


with Lessons in Prose and Verse, and a few Grammatical 


Exercises. 
By GEORGE FULTON, 
Compiler. of a Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Pronouncing S$ elling-Book ;. with Read. 
ing Lessons in Prose and Verse. ‘12th Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
bound. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. B. Whittaker, 
London. 


Just published, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 
of General La Fayette and Madame Roland, price 26s. in 


oards, 
HE HISTORY of the FRENCH REVO. 


. LUTION. Translated from the French of A. F. MIG- 


««M. Mignet’s History of the French Revolution is a chef- 
d’ceuvre, superior to every thing that has appeared for the last 
fifty years.”—London Magazine. 

“No pee! of the French Revolution throws on the causes 
and result of that great event so much light as the book of M. 
Mignet. It is a narrative of which every part is in ; 
which is distinguished alike by of style, by ws of 
arrangement, by vigorous and faithful delineations of character ; 
and, in fine, is worthy of the era of which M. Mignet is the his- 
torian.”—Metropotitan Q ly Magasi 

“ This work of Mignet leaves every other on the same subject 
far behind. Every thing in it bears the marks of a master mind. 
a anes by — th it and clear illustration, 
an impartiality and candour in a ae 
Edinburgh Th cal Magazine. oe 

Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, London ; John 

Lothian, Edinburgh; aad G, and J. Robinson, Liverpeo!. 
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Just published, in 18mo. a ae “2 —- with a Portrait, 


N APOLOGY 1 for ‘the LIFE of Mr. 
—< Cee Comedian. 
Wri HIMSEL 

Wi ith a Sequel, amp a the Narrative to his Death. 
* This volume forms first of series entitled «« Auto- 
negrae and is a specimen of the style as well as the er 

the amusing and instructive lives which will be included in tha 
collection. Most of those works will be offered to the public ~ 
this series, at between a third and a fourth of the price of the 
other good editions ; while some of the —— it will contain are 
print, and not to be d wil ble trouble 
and expense. Separate titles are given with each life. 
Printed for Hunt a and Clarke, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, ag ene! printed in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. in 
boards, with a Portrait of the Princess de Lamballe, and the 
c be a of the secret Correspondence of Marie Antoinette. 


MECRET MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 


Poet pid of FRANCE, Mayer y J the Revolution ; with 


an 
— distin ished Personages of that eventful benioa, Now 
first published from the Journal, Letters, and Conversations of 
the Princess pee 

By a LADY OF RANK, 
In the confidential service of that unfortunate Princess. 
Printed for Treuttel — Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 

30, Soho * > Square. 





bes 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. boards, 


ORENZ STARK, a Characteristic Picture 


Lacretelle’s wry 4 hadi 
This day are — itn reuttel el and Wirtz, Treut- 
tel, Jun., and 


gts Soho Square, Vols. XIII. and 
XIV., which Prose ip 


| | ISTOIRE DE "FRANCE, pendant le 
XVIIle 8 
Par M. CHARLES LACRETELLE, 
Membre de |’Académie Franca 
Also, the same two volumes as vols, VII. ed vu. under 
i < the title of : 
Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. 


The complete work in 14 vols. 8vo. price 


“The Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise, 
separately. in 8 vols. price ai. ee 

of the ding volumes are requested to complete 

their — with the least poniitde delay. Of the publishers may 

be had M. + Lacretelle’ 's other works. 








In3) 3 vols. royal 12mo. price 24s. boards. 
RUTH; a Novel. By the ‘Author of 

« Nothin 
Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Terteock Street, Covent Garden. 





Dr. Barry on the Venous Blood. 
This day is rar in 8vo. price 7s. 

XPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on 

the INFLUENCE of ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 

upon the Venous Circulation, Absorption, and the Prevention 

and Cure of Hydrophobia, wa the Symptoms arising from every 
Species of Poisoned Wound. a 

BARRY, 





of a German Sonny By J. J. ENGEL. Translated 
from the German by J. GANS. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and 
tcher, 30, Soho Square. | _Pr 
” Just pi ublished, i in 3vo. pric hee 
EMOIR of the late JOHN THOMAS | 
RRES, Marine Painter to the King. 

“« This semphiet is of value for the notice it gives of the origin 
and early history of the imposter who, with such persevering yet 
hopeless audacity, has been amusing herself and the —— under 
the title of ‘ Olive, Princess of Cumberland.’ The Princess was 
the wife of poor Serres, whose misfortunes form a tragic picture, 
mixed with some touches of farce.”—Globe. 

«« The memoir is a curious and amusing res Sriter. 

«© The curious memoir af poet r Serres.” —. 

Published by. Hunt and eee Tavistock ‘Street, Covent 


Published this day, with Frontispiece and V Vi ignette, emo. 
Y EARLY DAYS. 


«* This is really one of the best little volumes of its class 

which we have ever met with.” —Literary Gaxette. 

«* The story is en and the moral it incufeates excel- 
ae ee Ch 

will venture to S heiiets that when not lew Of ou: 
adiieue slash om consigned to the a ee M Harty, ‘Days’ w itt 
be frequently on ar sabie, and récurte of many a 
tender and pious mother, as eften as she wuhe t vivid | 
impression on the amjnds of her children." —Dunifries Mugaziae,” 
Also, unifermfy printed with the above, 

Lateess: from a Lady to her Niece, containing 
Prac » intended to direct the female mind in the pur- 
shit of Attainment Rohdacive to Virtue aud Happiness. Second 
Edition. 2s. boards. 

The, Lottery Ticket; or, the Evils of Gam- 
mG: Minted fi Oliver an Boyd, lind nburgh; and G 

int x Oliver » Edinburgh; eorge 
B. Whi nuke, Lon 


Chat canbriand'e New Roma: 
‘This day is published, 'y. printed in 12imo. jwith a Por- 
gals « of ee 1 Awe a Vignette Déveria, and an engraved 
PES. “AVENTU aU , DERNIER 
Par M. le vicoM DE Cheavanrann, 
Printed for Treuttel aan tts, “Treuttel, Jun, and Ritcher, 





By 
Member of the College of Prpsicinns of 1. eats &c. Dedicated, 
Y permission, to the Kin, 
Printed for Thomas and George wakes » 32, Fleet Street. 


eatly printed in 12mo, price 6s. 
HE LIFE of BENJAMIN FR RANKLIN 
eetings® a Sketch of the War of Independence. 

** This original of Franklin, which is offered ‘ as a medium 
between the diffuse poh expensive Memoirs of Franklin, and the 
brief though delightful sketch written by himself,’ seems to be 
judiciously executed; and for the industrious classes, that is, for 
the great mass of mankind, the Life of Franklin is the most valu- 
able piece of biography ever penned.”—Scotsman 

Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


piilvess, Bie and Currency, Agriculture, &e. 


Now 
1A LETTER to ‘the ‘EARL of LIVER- 
POOL. ByC. C. WESTERN, M.P. Esq. upon the present 
Embarrassments thee ountry, with a Remedy. 2s. 6d. 

2. Corn and Currency. In an Address to 
the Landowners, &c. By Sir James Graham, Bart. of Netherby. 
4s, 6d. boards. 2 

3. Report on the: Trade in Foreign Corn, 
and yop iculture of the North of Europe. By William Jacob, 
Esq. as to be printed by the House of Commons, with an 
Appendix of Official cuments, Copious Tables, Averages of 
Prices, Stock on Mand t i = ya Countries, Ship- 
’ 


3d Edition, with A 
present Times, By 

5. Cheap 
in a Letter to G. H. Sumner, Esq. MP. B: his Constitu- 
ents. 2d Edition, 2s. 


6. An Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture 
with Practical Relieths on their Destruction, Sc. B. 
ae ~ ia Esq. and G. Sinclair, F. LS. 24 Eaition, with an Tas, 


” Hortus Gramineus Ww msis. The 

Results of numerous Ex 0 tening Pro- 

perties of the various G s the Food 

of the more valuable 

pet ears at Woburn Abbey, 
and being now matured, 

possible isfermes 

; t. Bysals. Sinclair, 

ford, &c, &c. illustgated with 





An lish translation: ma: also sbe ‘be had. 
also sectten for the complete edition ‘edition ie Chatedubrindts 
Works, of whtich Le arm Hvraison wall gpearon the 25th inst. 
in 2 vols. 8yo. prine.cas Guinea. Th on will form thir- 
teen or pot sar vraisons. 





This ase is Pablished tp 1m. price 3s. 6d. bound in 
HE ENGLISH PARSER; being a com- 
Py hw 4 —— System of English Parsing, with Exam- 
ples ang a itoae By.B. NIXON, 


» Seeds, &c. in 60 Plates, 30s. 





This day is published p price ifoards, handson 
‘oolscap B¥o, with t Fron 

ET. WORK ; K ; or, t 
foal scgp 
1. Taverna "Anecdeted: and Heminiscences of 
the Origin of Signs,Clubs, —, ‘ards, Com- 


panies, &c. Intended asa ppeen peak their 
Country Cousins. -By One of oa ichool. Humorously 








Private Tutor, avd Au of several Works on E 
Printed’ teers Rees, ¢ earailinvene. 208 Gai. 
and W. Grapel, Li Liverpool. 


Book for ‘Youth of both Sexes Sexe: 
This daypis ished, in? 6s. Gd. the 14th Edition, 


EEPER’S HRA ES ‘in. SEARCH pf 


 Londog: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock; and Joy. 
« This is on¢of the most popular juvenile works in the’ 
langue, nd that deservedly so, for it is; 
y + hed is easy, but ents the 
a eye the moral eseollamy» There 
pe which. not be lost on 
vice capaen of very tile talents, but 
beg the autor 9¢ “Beep shou not pre- 
author of ‘ Keeper's Tra: to 
a the, +e ae may have confi upon 
him.”"— 


“s “30 1 information in the volume— it 
ee ty a per an .many poms of. natural 


otha J Bee ail, it nce than pekrena 


7 we Pa jie acne in ihe fends of< chi 


ken." La Belle 





2. Facetie Can ee | fpelscap 8vo. 
boards, with a Portrait of 
3. ‘Walton ‘and Cotton's Ca Ca mpiete Angler. 

A beautiful. edicion, with - « Foolscap 8vo, 
ited for W. , 10, Newggte — 


This day is published, in 3 volé. post 8yp. price W."lls. 6d. 
ONTINENTAL “ADV 


Novel. Commas land—2. T 
4. Disasters—5. The = 


Mountaifand ence 1, 
vert and Mee de Glace— 1. Tours jwns— 
12. Lakes and Vall 14. The 

io —15. eck Table 
aya Lg rash ‘The 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &ec. 


Mrs. ‘omance.—In 4 vols. post 8vo. 


ASTO Te" BLONDEVILLE: “a Ro. 


mance—St. Alban’s Abbey; a Metrical Tale, with some 


Poetical Pieces. 
ak Pe ANNE BADCLIEPS, 
Forest ;” « Mysi 
oe “ Ttalian,” Sec. ;°to which is prefixed a ee pe 
uthor, with Extracts from her Diary. Published from he 
Originals, in the of William Radcliffe, » Esq. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, ‘New Burlington ricoh 





‘ery handsomely ing Br i foolseap, price 


ORAL Tal ot MARIA EDGE. 
dition. 
London : Printed for Re Seale: Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Me : at” Rees, and Co.; G. B B. Whittaker, and Simpkin and 
5, s Edition is eepted uniformly with the other Tales 
and Miscellaneou. Pieces of M. iss E th 
in 14 vols. pride al. 4s 4s. hes ars 





NHE DIFFICULTIES. of ROMANISM, 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





* Hutchison’s Surgery. 
This day is published, in 8yo. portal 12s. in boards, 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS in SUR. 
GERY, more posMculasty as regards the Naval and Mili- 
tary Service. Illustrated by Cases, a= various official Docu. 
ments. Second Edition, consideratst large. 
By ALEX ANDER COPLA D HUTCHISON, 
Late Surgeon to the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal, kes ke. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





n 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
NHE LIVES of the Right Hon. FRANCIS 
NORTH, BARON GUILFORD, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Kin, Charles II. and King James I1.; the Hon. Sir 
DUDLEY NORTH, Commissioner the Customs, and 
wards of the Treasury, to King Charles II.; and the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. JOHN NO TH, Master of Trinity College, ( ambridge, 
and Clerk of the tare to a Charles II. 
GER N ORTH. 
With Notes andi In land Bi hi 
Printed for Henry Colbares Hy New Burlington ! Street. 


This day is publi s) 
ALES of CH FALRY ao ROMANCE. 
Contents: —Stanzas to the Avis vof * Waverley”—The 
Fall of a =e T = Teed eat Bride—Ode to 
Spain— Passion: Essa: and | 1 on, 
ublished by J. Roinias tn Co., rid Baldwin, 
Cradgck, and Joy, boston 


yn A eaished, Re, 
= Hk ANNOAI, ‘REGISTER ; or or, a View 


y of the Year 1826. 
and .iey nd 














ter, 1825. 


JO Yprd; se | er; “Ha F 
Harnfiton, A ams, arid Cos 34. E hit 
a 3-W. Reynalds ; Simpkt and M 

The General Index, fr 
in 1758 to 1820, the close of nat is 
lished in the ensuing w 


cantvent ‘of the wotk 
+ ielga, willbe pub- 





= come oe ‘Law 

we ira vo. vol. I pre +19 €d. P 
A PRACTICAL and E ENTARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the Cases ar; and determined in 
the Courts of King’s Booch. Common Pleas, Buchequer, Apa Appeal, 

and at Nisi Prius; of the Rules of Court, from 
tiqn in_1660,*to~ lmas Term, 4 Geo- IV. with en 
Manuscript Cases, Alphabetically, Chronologically, and Syste- 
matically ractpapl and Translated; with. N and 
erences to the Year Books, Analogous ions, Text 
specifying t Decisions have been 
valined, ‘or over-ruled ; com under 
the several Titles, a tical Treatise on the different Branches 
of the eee: = 


CHARLES PETERSDORFYF, Esq- 
Of the Inner Temple. 
London: Published hy Baldwin, Cradock, an 
noster Row; and Henry Butterworth, Law 
Fleet Street. 
The 5th Volume is in considerable forwardness. 


affirmed, recognised, 


Joy, Pater- 
» No. 7, 





Laennec on Auscultation, new Edition. 
Just imported, by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Squarey 
AENNEC, Traité de.l’Auscultation Medi- 
ate, et des Maladies des Poumons et du Cagur. 2de Edition, 
entiérement refondue. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.; coloured Plates, VW. 135. 


Of T. and Co. may be hag); gratis, 
A Catalogue of Modern. Freneh and Latin 
Medical Works. 





IN THE PRESS. 
Monday, next, in 3 vols. post @vo. 


LLA "GIORNATEA ; “or, Tod the Day. 


“Printing ar Seaniete ei ‘oes. British and Foreign Public 
brary, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
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+ Milan 

dventure > 
. Meeting and Part- 
. Cross Purposes—40, 


i & 
Trial—28. The 
Amusements—32. 
mM. p, 
ing—37. Lovers” Vow: 


Re-unions and Unions. 
Loudon: Printed for Hurst, Robinson and Co., 5, Waterloo 
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Saturday,by W. a: kentees, at the eRRARY GAZEITK 
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Street, Oxford Street ; Teste. — by ie Cha 
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Bai urgh; W in, Glasgow ; and J, Cumming, Dubliay 
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